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PEEFATORY LETTER. 


Dear Mr Vice-Chancellor, 

The following pages are intended to fulfil the promise 
made in my letter, published by your predecessor in the 
University Reporter of 26 May 18S5, of submitting to the 
University a detailed account of my recent tour in India, in 
accordance with the conditions of Grace 2 of the Senate of 
19 June 1884. I then expressed a hope that the present 
publication might be ready early in last Michaelmas term; 
but circumstances rendered that impossible, and even now 
it is not as full as I could have wished. It seemed better 
however to make no further delay. The chief matters post- 
poned are the descriptions of several interesting and little- 
known MSS. and the publication of several inscriptions. 

In the descriptions of the new literature that I have 
brought to light, I fear my brief notices will seem very partial 
and meagre, if compared, for instance, with the admirable 
accounts and extracts given in the recent reports of Professors 
Peterson and Pamakrishna Bhandarkar. Some allowance 
will doubtless be made for the difference of situation between 
scholars working with the ever-helpful pandit always at hand 
in the glorious 'Kay/irpos clIOtjp of India, and the single-handed 
efforts of one whose hours of daylight (such as it is in a London 
winter) are chiefly consumed by official work. I have thus had 
to forego describing in detail the fine representative collection 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit literature purchased by me at Bombay 
from Pandit Bhagvan Das, and to confine myself to reproducing 
his rough list without classifying the MSS., as I have done in 
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the case of my own collection. Still less have I been able to 
give notes on the more remarkable works, as I have attempted 
in that case. An adequate description, indeed, would be the 
work of years rather than of months. My want of daylight 
leisure has also prevented me publishing all my inscrip- 
tions ; but I hope to be able to deal with them before very 
long. 

My acknowledgments of help received during the journey 
itself will be found at the end of Part 1. In reading these, I 
trust my native friends will recognise their own names. At 
the risk of occasionally seeming pedantic, I have transliterated 
their names like other Indian words, without reference to local 
pronunciation \ 

In the preparation of the present work, I have to thank 
several friends, especially Professor William Wright, for many 
valuable hints and for kind and prompt help in revising the 
proofs. Professor J. G. Biihler of Vienna has likewise aided in 
the revision of my inscriptions. Professbr Cowell, Dr Daniel 
Wright, Professors Weber, Jacobi, and Adams have also 
favoured me with ready answers to various special questions 
that I have ventured to address to them. 

I feel it also my sad duty to refer here to not fewer than 
three of those who aided in my work in various ways, and have 
been removed by death since I commenced it. 

The first is the late Eana-uddipa Simha (Runoodeep Sing), 
Maharaja (Prime Minister) of Nepal, who was slain during the 
disturbances in Kathmandu in November last. Whoever may 
be the new rulers, I trust they will be no less ready than the 
late Premier to afford a courteous reception to scholars. 

Next I must mention Mr James Fergusson, incomparably 
the soundest and most accomplished critic of our day in his 
particular branch of art, who took a kindly interest in the 
journey now recorded, both before and after it was undertaken. 

^ As for Bengali, where the divergensB of spelling and pronunciation is 
greatest, attempts to put them into ' popular ’ spelling appear often as ridiculous 
in the eyes of the Hindus as in our own, if we may judge from the oorrespoud- 
enoe in the “ Pandit for April 1869 (Vol. in. p. 248). 
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Perhaps one of the last opinions he delivered on his favourite 
subject of Indian art was in reference to the photograph of the 
temple at Oodeypore now published'. 

Lastly I have to mourn the heavy loss, still fresh in the 
mind of every Cambridge reader, of one of the most trusty, 
most energetic, and most appreciative friends and supporters 
of the present work, and, let me add, of the worker also. 
Under the auspices of Henry Bradshaw, the greatest librarian 
of our time, it was my privilege to commence my study of 
manuscripts. I shall never forget the sympathy, and even 
enthusiasm with which he used to follow, in the minutest 
palsBographical and chronological details, my endeavours to 
arrange the great Nepal collection of our Library, nor my debt 
to him for many a hint and practical direction in the work of 
re-arranging many masses of confused leaves and in describing 
and registering the re-arrangement. I well remember a phrase 
of his, used not without a touch of irony significant for us 
librarians: '‘My favourite occupation is putting rubbish in 
order.” Though no professed Orientalist, he had something 
to teach specialists in all branches. He had, as many others 
can testify, a very strong sense of the value of our Oriental 
collections, and not the least of that sent by Dr Wright from 
Nepal. My proposal to visit that country found in him 
from the first one of its most friendly and warmest supporters, 
I have seldom received more real encouragement than from the 
expression of the genial and firm support that he was pleased to 
give to my application to the Worts Fund on the occasion of 
its discussion in the Arts School on 17 June 1884. 

Conscious as I am of the shortcomings of the present work, 
I have no keener regret in connexion with it than that it cannot 
be submitted to him at all events in its complete form, though 
some of the first part was read in manuscript by him and has 
been in a few places modified according to his suggestions. 
Yet it is some satisfaction to know his opinion of my efforts, 
and of their possible results and development, whether by 


^ See List of llluBtrations, No. vii., note 2. 
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myself or others: and thus I feel that 1 cannot now Jo bettor 
than conclude by quoting the final sentences of tlio last letter of 
any consequence that he wrote to me, — A prop os of the journey 
now described: '‘Your work is a real bcgiiuiing and must lead 
to more good woi'k. I only hope that you may be allowed 
to have a hand in it.” 

I remain, 

dear Mr VicB-Chancellor, 

Yours faithfully, 

CECIL BENDALL. 


To THE Reverend the Vice-Chancellor 
OF THE University of Cambridge, 


London, 2 Iarch 
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PAET I. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL AND GENERAL REPORT. 


My tour in Northern India commenced at Bombay on Oct. 

' 22nd, 1884. 

After landing I lost little time in making the acquaintance 
of Pandit Dr^ Bhagvanlal Indraji, whose researches in Indian 
antiquities, chiefly published in the Indian Antiquary^ are well 
known both in India and Europe. The Pandit resides near the 
Valkesvar shrine — a celebrated and most picturesque place of 
Hindu pilgrimage, situated in strange juxtaposition to the 
fashionable European quarter of the Malabar Hill. In his 
house is a large and interesting collection of coins, copperplate 
grants and other antiquities. Amongst other objects I may 
note in particular a double-headed figure covered with inscrip- 
tions in the rare and interesting Ariano-Pali character. It is 
much to be desired that the Pandit or some other antiquary 
should publish some account of this monument. 

Having made no extensive study of Indian numismatics, I 
offer no opinion as to the exact value of the Pandit’s collection 
of coins, which is however strongly representative of the Gupta 
period ; but as the Pandit has probably made more extended 
scientific travels than any other native of India, and these 

^ The Faudit was preaentei mth the honorary degree of Fh.D. fay the 
University of Leiden, already diatinguiBhed for its Orientalism. I trust that 
our own Uuiveraitiea will some day do honour to themaelvea fay foUowing this 
example, especially if, as seems likely, some diatinguiahed native scholars are 
induced to come to Europe for the Orientalists' Oongreas of next year. 
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always with an antiquarian object, it doubtless represents a 
great diversity of place as well as time. I have little doubt 
that Dr Bhagvanlal would readily respond to requests from 
institutions like the University or the British Museum for 
copies or impressions, from which possibly exchanges of dupli- 
cates could be arranged. 

My more particular purpose in seeking the acquaintance of 
this great scholar was to gain some advice as to my journey to 
Nepal. The Pandit himself spent four months in that country 
in the year 18S0, and published some valuable and interesting 
inscriptions, copied by him there, in the Indian Antiquary (VoL 
IX. pp, 160 seq., sequel in Vol XIV. pp. 411 seq.). Following a 
suggestion of my friend Professor J. G. Biihler of Vienna, who 
had kindly written to Dr Bhagvanlal to interest him in my 
journey to Nepal, I sought to induce him to accompany me 
thither; hut after some hesitation my proposal was declined on 
the ground of numerous literary engagements. I may state 
here, however, that on my return to Bombay the Pandit ex- 
pressed regret that he had not gone with me, and further added 
that, should I visit Nepal again, he would accompany me both 
to Kathmandu and to some other parts of the country, which I 
shall mention later on. 

I cannot however speak in too warm terms of the kind and 
friendly way in which this eminent scholar placed at my disposal 
the very exceptional experience he had gained, as the only 
scientific traveller who had visited this secluded country un- 
encumbered by all the restrictions placed there on Europeans. I 
not only profited by numerous conversations with him during my 
hurried stay in Bombay, but also received after my departure 
several letters containing valuable hints and information as to 
the whereabouts of objects whose existence the Pandit had 
ascertained without being able to publish a description of them. 

In Dr Bhagvanlal’s collection are also several early MSS. 
from Nepal, from which I obtained some fresh dates supple- 
menting the chronological table of the kings of Nepal occurring 
at pp. xii. sqq. of my Catalogue. These are given in Appendix 
III below. 
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On leaving Bombay for the interior I made a short detour 
to the great cave of Karli, certainly among the most solemn 
and impressive of all the temples of the world, deeply interesting 
as a moiminent alike of the stately magnificence of ancient 
Buddhism, and of constructive religious art, enhanced by the 
venerable records with which its stones are covered. After a 
preliminary visit to Benares I proceeded by the Tirhut State 
Railway to Motiliari. I passed the Nepalese frontier near 
Phulwaria, not without consulerable annoyance from the officials, 
and arrived in Kathmandu^ on November 9th 

Here I occupied the travellers’ bungalow belonging to the 
Government of India, and during each day was entertained by 
the Resident, Mr C. Girdlestone, whose kind cDojieration in 
forwarding several of tho objects of my visit I desire cordially to 
acknowledge. The first of the few days I was enabled to spend 
in Nepal had to be given up to inactivity, as the Resident 
considered it unadvisable to visit the city, especially for the 
purposes of archaeological search, without acquainting the 
Durbar with the objects of my mission. I utilized the time, 
however, to some extent in preliminary work for my chief object, 
the acquisition of MSS., by several conversations with the Re- 
sidency Pandit Indranand, the son of the late Pandit Gunanand, 
one of the collahoraUiirs in the History of Nepal compiled 
by Dr Daniel Wright, and published by the University. Such 
success as 1 had in my main object was almost entirely due to 
the exertions of this Pandit, to whom I am also much indebted 
for very attentive and courteous guidance in visiting several of 
the more distant localities of archaeological interest. I also 

^ I leave the spelling of this name without diacritical marks, because 1 do 
not care for such marks in geographical names where they are not absolutely 
necessary as guides to an intelligible pronunciation, also because there seems 
great doubt as to the exact form in this case. The native chroniclers seem 
always to use the quasi-classical form, E^ntipur; Dr Hunter’s Gazetteer has 
‘ Khatmandu [KuthmamUy ; another Sauskritised form (giving a real or attempted 
derivation) is Ea^hthamondapa (see my Catalogue, p. 100) ; the writer of the 
recent history of Nepal in Bengali, a native of Nepal whom 1 met m his exile, 
writes Eatmuncla. In any case, lot me observe that the first syllable is long (a 
as in ‘bath’), while the accent is on the second syllable. 


1—2 
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profited much by the cordially rendered assistance of the 
Besideiicy Mir Munshi, Durgacarana Mii;ra. The Pandit had 
already gained particulars as to a list of desiderata which I had 
forwarded to the Resident by post: he had also obtained one 
MS on approval, which I ultimately purchased. See Classi- 
fied List of MSS. in Part II , § xi. Nn. 2. 

On the 12th November I made a beginning of practical 
arehsenlDgical work by visiting some of the places in or near the 
town of Kathmandu in which inscriptions had been found by 
Pandit Bhagvanlal in 1880. 

The very first and nearest of these seemed to illustrate 
forcibly how desirable it is that opportunities should be taken 
to reproduce these documents while they still exist. 

This was the short inscription of Amifuvarman [Indian 
Antiq, Vol. ix. (for August, 1880), No. 8], which is described as 
at Satdhara near the Riinipokhra tank. The whole masonry of 
the place round the spring seems quite recently to have been 
demolished, and heaps of brick rubbish are lying about in all 
directions, the whole spot as far as the tank being now included 
in the parade-ground. I found no trace of the inscription, so 
that it would seem that the Pandit was only just in time 
to preserve a record of it. 

I next visited Lagan-tol, within the town, and there saw the 
originals of Nos. 3 and 4 of Pandit Bhagvanlars series, and can 
testify to the great accuracy of the published reproductions of 
these, as I examined the dates in particular with considerable 
care. Near the site of No. 4, at the opposite side of the temple 
of Jaisi, is a specimen of a class of inscription of which I found 
several instances in Nepal, viz., a stone at the end of a conduit 
in which was formerly a spout, inscribed with the date and 
name of donor. The present inscription is given in full in 
Appendix 1. with facsimile. It is dated [^riharsha-] Samvat 151 
(A.D. 657), and records the donation of the conduit with certain 
meas'tires of land by a matron named Bhojamati to the temple- 
committee of Lanjagval for their perpetual enjoyment thereof. 

On November 14th I visited the famous hill of Svayam- 
bhunSth, of which a description, together with early myths 
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concerning it, is to be found in Dr D. Wright’s work on Nepal, 
pp. 23, 79 sqti- I give a view, drawn from an imperfect 
negative of my own, of part of the great central mound, with 
a curious collection of smaller stupas of slate and stone with 
which the courtyard is crowded. I ascertained from some of 
the priests of the shrine that several Sanskrit manuscripts, 
including a palmleaf ' Ashtasabasrika,’ a paper Lalitavistara 
and others, were preserved here. They declined, however, to 
exhibit them, the custom being to produce them only on. special 
religious occasions for the adoration of the faithful. How 
intelligent would be the use of such books may be inferred 
from the circumstance that even the chief priest to whom I 
addressed some simple Sanskrit phrases, did not so much as 
attempt to answer me in the classical language — a point of 
honour with every decent pandit in the plains of India. 

During my pilgrimage to the shrine I found lemains of an 
early inscription on a fallen and broken lat or votive pillar, now 
lying along the side of a well m the courtyard. It may be seen 
in the illustration just at the feet of the group of garlanded 
worshippers and others. The inscription is at present a mere 
fragment, as the lower part is broken, and the upper part is 
worn and has been partly recovered with a thinly scratched 
(and to me illegible) modern inscription. The character, how- 
ever, of what remains is of decided Gupta type, quite distinct 
from the Am9uvarman group of the vilth cent. A.D., as may 
be seen at once from the archaic forms of W and other 
letters, which resemble typical inscriptions of the fourth 
and fifth centuries; so that we may fairly infer that the 
shrine has an antiquity of some 1400 or 1500 years — a con- 
sideration which is interesting when taken in connexion with 
the literature of the spot, namely the various redactions of the 
Svayambhu-Purana, as to which it may suffice here to refer 
to the citations in my Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
MSS. in the University Library, p. 7. Up to the present time 
I have not succeeded in obtaining from the few lines that are 
even partly legible anything of sufficiently connected interest to 
make it worth publishing. I also took a photograph (not now 
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published) at the base of the great flight of steps leading up 
the hill, shewing a figure of Buddha between two lions of 
archaic character. The figures and numerous small stupas here 
are surrounded by numbers of small tablets deposited by 
Tibetan pilgrims. Most of them bear the familiar ^ om mani 
padme hum* in the characteristic raised (not incised) letters. 
A living representative of these pilgrims was standing in the 
foreground. 

In the latter part of the same day I was favoured with 
an interview with His Excellency the Maharaja or prime 
minister of Nepal, Eana-uddipa Siinha. On the same occasion 
I had the pleasure of meeting General Khadga Shamsher 
Simha, who by his fiiendly courtesy and excellent knowledge 
of English was of great assistance to me on this and several 
other occasions. There was also present the Durbar pandit, 
Vacaspati, who conversed in clear and excellent Sanskrit, in 
which also the Maharaja (who is evidently much interested 
in the classical language) occasionally joined. 

I then explained my objects in visiting Nepal, briefly refer- 
ring to the work recently done by myself and by others on the 
literature and antiquities of the country. Permission was granted 
to see the Durbar library and also to copy inscriptions and to 
photograph buildings. I also made some suggestions as to the 
desirability of viewing some very ancient manuscripts and other 
documents mentioned to me by Dr Bhagvanlal IndrajI as in 
the possession of Buddhist and other religious establishments, 
and a promise was made that efforts should be directed towards 
procuring access to these, by having them brought to the 
Durbar or otherwise. Judging by the great trouble that was 
taken to show me the Maharaja’s own MSS., it may fairly he 
supposed that, had my stay in the country not been curtailed 
as it was, some of the hopes thus raised might have been rea- 
lised. On the following day I visited Bodhnath (described in 
Wright’s History p. 22, with a picture \ and the legend of its 

^ The place is really flat; the apparent elevation behinil the inouud is 
obviously due to a desire on the part of the Doctor’s native draughtsman to got 
lu aa many buildings as he could. 
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foundation at p. 100), The shrine seems almost entirely kept 
up by Bhotiyas and Tibetans. The adjacent village abounds 
in small Tibetan inscriptions, mostly of very modern appear- 
ance I took a rough copy of a single specimen of these. 

On the IGth November I made my first visit to the interesting 
old town of Patan, formerly called Lalitapur or Lalitapattan, 
only 2} miles from Kathmandu, but long the seat of a separate 
monarchy \ and at present the chief scat of the national 
Buddhism. A photograph is published by Hotfhian of Calcutta, 
which gives some idea of the singularly diversified and pic- 
turesque effect of the group of temples in the great square of 
the old Durbar there. They appear to be mostly of the xvith 
and xvilth centuries: and from inscriptions written in Newari, 
and therefore not reproduced here, I gamed some particulars as 
to the genealogies and dates of the kings of this period, which 
I have incorporated in the revised table of kings supplement- 
ary to that published in bhe introduction to my Catalogue. 
See Appendix IIL In a street leading through a small drill- 
ground, eastwards from the south-east corner of this square, I 
discovered two inscriptions of the vilth century, adjacent to 
wells called respectively Gairi-dhara and Sun-dhara. 

The first is dated [(^'Iriharsha-] Sanivat 82 (A.D. G88) and 
records the provision made by a monarch for the due worship 
of a divinity as well as for the repair and cleansing of the shrine. 
The residue {pari^eslia), if any, of the grant was to he used for 
the feeding of ‘the Pa(,'.upatas and Brahmans.* The executive 
officer of the grant is a Yiivardj whose name seems to be Skaiida- 
deva. The stone is much weather-worn at the top, but many 
of the remains of incisions, though nearly flattened down, are 
fairly legible. The experience of a stone like this showed the 
importance of supplementing any system of estampage or other 
copy from contact, by photography. At the same time I have 
unfortunately to add that the risks of the latter process were 
exemplified by the fracture of the glass of my negative, which 
I therefore do not publish, but give in Appendix I. an autotype 


1 See my CiitnJoQut of Buddhist Hausknt MSS.j Introfl. p. x 
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Teproduction of part of the hack of my paper copy, so that 
the letters appear raised instead of incised as they are in fact. 

The Sundhara inscription is dated [Qrlharsha-] Sarnvat 34 
(A.D. 640) and records a grant, from a king whose name is now 
lost, but doubtless Ain 9 uvarmaQ, of land near the village of 
Matin, the assessment {'piniaha^) of which is to be handed over 
to the Pancalikas, elsewhere endowed both by Ani 5 uvarman 
and his successor Jishnugupta (Bhagvanlal, Inscr. 7 and 10), 
as a permanent endowment for the repair of a building which 
the king had recently restored after considerable dilapidations 
had occurred. As to who the Pancalikas were, we have no 
certain information. Dr Bhagvanlal in his note (26) on his 7th 
inscription tells us that "the word Pancalika seems to be a 
technical expression corresponding to the southern Pahcakulika 
and the modem 'Panch’“ : with which we are to compare the 
modern temple-committees called guUln, In the History of 
Nepal as translated by Dr D. Wright, the term does not seem 
to occur, but at p. 163 we find that (many centuries after 
this) a town Panavati (now PanautiJ was founded ^near the 
Prayaga-tirtha of Nepal, celebrated in the Shastras, on the 
site where the Pancala-des formerly stood* ; while on p. 133 we 
are told that Ani 9 uvarman, who was reigning at the date 
of this insciiptinn, “ went to Prayaga-tirtha and persuaded 
[the deity] Prayaga Bhairava to accompany him to Nepal." 
May we conjecture (until further evidence is forthcoming) 
from these confused and mythical traditions that the Pan- 
calikas were a band of settlers, whom Am9uvarman intro- 
duced from the Kanauj and Prayag (Allahabad) districts and 
whom he sought to propitiate by grants of territory and general 
endowment ? 

Near the inscription, on the opposite side of the open square 
in which it stands, is a small group of images in high relief 
with a votive inscription in verse recording that in [Nepal] 
Samvat 203, Vanaieva, son of a king (fhundtka) Ya(;odeva, 
erected this image in honour of the Sun-god, which had been 


^ See BhagySnlal’s Insoriptions, foot-note 31 . 
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planneil by his mother. Two points of interest attach to this 
gToup, of which I accordingly nnulo a photograph, now repro- 
duced. (1) Tu view of the comparative rarity of sim-w'orship at 
the present day, it is iniport*aiit to get a dated figure of the 
deity with his attendants. In illustration of this 1 may mention 
that none of the pandits to whom I showed the photograph 
recognised the figure witliout the inscription, excepting only 
])r Bliagianlul, who tolls me that he means to publish some 
notes, wliicli will surely be most acceptable, on sun-cult in 
India. (2) Ya^odova being unknown as a king of Nepal 
proper, it is reasonable to suppose that ho was a neighbour- 
ing petty raja ; as such he may have been the father of the 
first of the new lino who about this time (Wright p. 160, and 
Bhagyaulal, Ind. Ant. Dec. ltS84') took possession of the 
Nepalese throne. It is true that the first of this line is called 
Vaina-(Bama-)deva, not Vanadeva ; but such errors of a letter 
where the sound is similar are not uucommou in these 
vitim'nmlU : thus Ananda, known to us from the MS. colophons, 
is always called Nauda in the chronicles; so too his successor is 
variously called Mitra and Amriia. I suppose, then, Vanadeva 
to have been at this time (AD. 10S3) intnguing (cf. Wright, l.c.) 
as yivmrdj with the people of Patan and to have eujo 3 ^ed 
his two years of sovereignty about three or four years later. 
See Appendix III. 

About 20 yanls up a lane leading southwards from the 
same square is a conduit stone with a line or two of chipped 
and obliterateil letters of archaic type. 

The next day was occupied by second visits to the inscriptions 
near the Jaisi temple in Kathmandu and to Svayambhunath 
hill to further the investigations summarized above. 

Nov. 18, ID. After a day spent chiefly in work connected 
with MSS., I walked to the charmingly situated shrine of 
Gokarna, and attempted to reach from thence the hill of 
Ohangunarayana, but being misdirected, had to postpone the 
visit to another opportunity, which, I regret to state, did 
not occur. I have written to Nepal, however, for a copy of the 
missing parts of Pandit Bhagvanlars reproduction of the im- 
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portant inscriptioa there, and venture to hope that after the 
general progress made in the country since the Pandit’s attempt 
seven years ago^ nn difficulties will now be experienced in 
getting the whole copied. 

On Nov. 20 I visited Kirtipur, but failed to find any early 
inscriptions ; but on my return thence through the southern j)ait 
of Kathmandu I discovered a conduit inscription in a place 
called Varain-tol. It is dated [Nepal] Sauivat 259 (A.D. 1L;19), 
by a curious coincidence the same reign and date as Add. MS, 
1643, second colophon, in our University Library. The cliaractcrs 
have a special interest as being, I think, hitherto unnoticed in 
inscriptions and bearing a veiy distinct analogy to the hooked- 
top written character of the period, peculiar to Nepal, as to 
which I may be permitted to refer to my remarks in the 
Paloeographical Introduction to my Catalogue of MSS. from 
Nepal. See Appendix I. 

The language of the inscription is somewhat faulty in its 
Sanskrit and relates to the construction of the conduit. 

Nov. 21. The archaeological work of the next day was 
chiefly in Kathmandu. 

Here I took a photographic view now produced in auto- 
type of a portion of the great Durbar-square, often photo- 
graphed from different points. I selected the Kumarl-duval 
at its S.W. corner as a typical Nepalese temple, showing in 
the background a building somewhat characteristic in style, 
which Dr D. Wright explains to me to be an annexe to the 
Durbar, used on ceremonial occasions. 

Further I selected a stupa in a court behind the houses in a 
narrow but busy street leading northwards from the square and 
called Etta-td, as an example of this kind of erection still found 
even in the middle of the larger towns, and usually standing, 
as this one does, in large open squares wliich must bo of great 
sanitary advantage in a place where to western notions every 
law of health seems reversed^ 

^ See the Indian Antiquary ^ Vol. ix. 160. 

3 Dr Daniel Wright’s remarks [History of Nepal, p. 12) are not at all too 
aevere from a European doctor’s point of view. I can only say that the con- 
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111 thG vicinity I found ati inscription dated [Nepal] Sarnvat 
SIS (ad. IGHS), reign of [Bliajskaramalla (see Revised Table, 
Apiiciulix III.). 

Nov. 22. Oil this day a second visit to Patan yielded some 
of the results aiiticipabuLl in the account of the place given 
above, and I also took occasion to photograph the Kvaccha-deval 
which stands outside the town to the N.E. and near the river. 
From iny photogiaph a lithographic drawing has been made, 
which IS now jmbhshed. My visit to this temple was due to 
a drawing (No. 21) in a serio.s prepared some 50 years ago 
fur JMr Brian Hodgson, at once the greatest and least thanked 
of all onr Indian Re.snlenis, when in cliarge at Kathmandu. 

Mr Hoilgsnn kindly lent mo the series for my journey 
and the present report: and has directed that it is to be 
heieafter deposited in the India Office Library. I observe 
tliat in the drawing in ipiestioii a smaller, two-storied, temple 
IS added to the right hand of the largo one. This is stated 
ill a fuot-nute to be ‘‘Sacred to Savasvati, built by Tejntlm 
567, Newar era”; but there is no trace of this building 
now. It would bo interesting to learn how it disappeared ; it 
wus certainly not piilloLl down to gain room, as the temple 
stands [juito beyond the town. It occurs to me as possible that 
Mr Hodgson’s native draughtsman, a weak point with whom 
was trying to get too much into a picture, inserted a temple 
from some otlier jdace to make a pleasing composition. If I 
could make a longer visit to Nepal, I should certainly try to 
clear up this point, as 507 (a.d. 1447) i.s somewhat early for 
such a building as that shown in the drawing. 

Near the N.W, corner of the town stands the temple of 

dilion of an ordinary cahtern town, Ray Cairo or DonareR, gives one no idea at 
all of Katliniandu. The nearest thing I foniid in India were some terrible lanes 
in the native eapital (in most respects so * advanced’] of Jcypore. But as the 
people seem strongei and fai* more active than most of the iuliabitants of India, 
sanitary criticism is a little disarmed. It would be certainly a pity, anil more- 
over usclchs, as Dr Wright points out, to destroy the old buildmgs, often so 
charmingly pictnresguc, simply to apply laws made for a less hardy race. I am 
bound however to add, tliat since I left Kathmandu, and indeed since I wrote 
the abovu hues, a very severe outbreak of cholera has occurred in the town. 
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Kumbhefvara (Qiva), which I have selected for illustration as a 
fine and hitherto unnoticed specimen of Nepalese architecture. 
In the extensive and picturesque courtyard of this temple are 
several inscriptions. The earliest is clearly and evenly cut on 
a slab of slate, so smooth as to allow of my making a heel-ball 
copy. The inscription is dated in Nep. Samv. 512 (a.d, 1392), 
and records the foundation of the temple by one Jayabhima to 
promote the recovery of his wife from a fever; ^iva however 
took her to his heaven; but the husband kept his word, 
and with the consent of his second wife Abhayalakshml and 
his sons, built a lofty temple (prasada) to ^iva Kumbhe^vara 
with torans (trabeate arches), in place of the mere dwelling- 
house (avasa) which had housed the god before. He likewise 
cleared the ground and surrounded it by walls, subsequently 
adding a square-built treasury (?) (chaturmukhakoQa), which, as 
well as the temple, he enriched with precious ornaments, I had 
not time to work out fully the archaeology of this fine temple, 
but I noted on the main building a long inscription dated 921 
(A.D. 1801), apparently referring to a restoration. See the 
autotype reproduction of my negative. 

On the outskirts of the town are the Ipi-ttida chaitya- 
mound and the Ipi-vihara. The former is of simple form and 
preserves the wooden poles which appear in Mr Hodgson s sketch 
of the place\ To the latter, which seemed a typical and ancient 
vihara, I was not allowed entrance beyond the door. In all 
matters of this kind I always found the adherents of Buddhism — 
once the most liberal of religions — more superstitious than the 
lowest of the Hindus and as intractable as the most bigoted 
of the Jains of India. 

Close to the above-named temple is a building, obviously a 
Buddhist vihara, to which, as it has passed into the hands of 
Hindus, being now a “ Bhagvan-devsd,'’ I gained access, and 
photographed the quaint courtyard, in which may he still seen 
all round the latticed apartments where the reading of the law 

1 Dr Wright doea not give this ohaitya any apecial name. It is No. 3 in his 
note on p. 116 of his history. 
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and other religious exercises were carried on. Seethe autotype 
;;^^ro(iuction. 

On Nov. 23 — 24 I made a two days* visit to Bhatgaon, 
staying there in a house kindly placed at my disposal by H. E, 
the Maharaja. 

To 'ihe right of the temple of Bhairava, in one corner of the 
great square, I found an inscription of Takshamalla dated 
N.S. 560 (A.D. 1440), of which I took a rough squeeze. 

Near the celebrated brass gate of the palace I noticed an 
inscription of Ranajitamalla, dated N.S. 874 (A.D. 1764), the 
latest date of any document that I have observed previous to 
the Gorkha conquest. 

In this town I obtained direct access to a collection of MSS., 
several of which were in Bengali or in Maithili character and 
dated in the peculiar local Lakshmana Sena Samvat (A.D. 1106). 
Amongst others I noted a copy of a rare grammatical com- 
mentary, the Bhashavritti by Purushottama, and portions of a 
work called Nyaya^astrasmnti written at Kathmandu in the 
Vlth century of Nepal: a Newari commentary was added to 
the text and the work seemed similar to the ^ Manava-nyaya- 
^astra’ of Narada, subsequently purchased by me at Kathmandu. 
In Dhruva-tol I found a small and fragmentary inscribed slab 
in the centre of a raised platform now chiefly used for 
threshing. 

Further up the winding lane which forms the chief street of 
the town, in a place called Golmadhi-tol, I found another inscrip- 
tion in more perfect condition. This I have already published 
in the Indian Antiquary for 1885. As there stated, the 
inscription is to be compared with others of the same two 
rulers in the series already referred to (see the Indicm AnU-- 
qua/ry, Vol. ix. pp. 169 foil) edited by Drs Bhagvanlal and 
Biihler, which give the dates of Samvat 34 and 39, referred 
to the era of (^rlharsha and thus corresponding to a.d, 640 — 46. 
Independently of Nepalese evidence, we know from Hiuen 
Thsang that Ain 9 uvarman flourished in the first half of the 
vnth century A.D. ; so that the date of the present inscription, 
318, accords perfectly with Al-Berunfs Gupta- Vallabhi era 
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of A.D. 31 9\ as we thus get for the inscription the date of 
A.D. 637, which admirably accords with what we know already 
of the two rulers just named. Compare now the continuation 
of the above-cited paper in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. xin. 
p. 422, etc. I of course photographed this stone, and the re- 
production from my negative is given with my transcript in 
Appendix 1. 

The other inscription, as far as it remains, is a duplicate of 
the same proclamation addressed to the same villagers, together 
with the inhabitants of several other districts, the boundaries of 
which are accurately given both by the cardinal points and by 
land measurements. A reproduction of a portion only of my 
squeeze of this inscription is given in Appendix L, and this 
merely on account of the dissimilarity of the styh of character 
from the other. Though of course contemporaneous, the 
writing is freer and more sloping, and, so to say, cursive in 
effect. 

Later on I took note of two more inscriptions: the first near 
the temple of Narayana in Khaumar-tol, the second in a math or 
quasi-collegiate' establishment, behind No. 12 Valacche-tol. I 
regret that the crowd of idle followers who pursued me into the 
quiet little courtyard where this inscription, with some others of 
later date, was fixed, so disturbed the tenants of the math that, 
on returning to take a copy, I found the door closed against me. 
I generally found, I may observe, that, in Nepal, where Tibetans 
and Chinamen attract no notice, the mere dress of a European is 
sufficient to draw a train of 30 or 40 idlers, which would soon 
be doubled if an object like a photographic camera were 
produced. 

It may be noted in illustration of the force of Hindu customs 
in Nepal just as in the plains, that I observed during my walk 
through the town a picturesque group in a courtyard listening to 
a reading of the Bhagavata-purana from the lips of ademonstra-* 
tive guru,, who spoke the pioto with much gesticulation and a 
peculiar unctuousness in the delivery of words like Parameg- 

^ Sse FeEgasaon^B Indicm Architecture, Appcadix, and Oldenterg’s Paper on 
Indian dates, translated in Indian Antiquary, x. (p. 268 , foil.). 
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-warn, that quite gave the eflfect of “the blessed word 
Mesopotamia.” I fear there were not a dozen people in the 
town who could understand the Sanskrit of this work any more 
than the women and children who piously formed part of the 
congregation, and it is rather characteristic of a good deal of 
such religion, that the chance passer-by, who might have under- 
stood, was not allowed beyond the threshold. 

My second day at Bhatgaon was partly occupied in photo- 
graphing inscriptions and other objects. I also took a rough 
squeeze of the inscription of Yakshamalla noted above. 

On this day I made some further efforts in my search for 
MSS., and my success was greater than I expected, but my 
negotiations were, I fear, interfered with by the officiousness 
of the Nepalese niukhya, or guard in attendance on me. 
As a general rule I had nothing to complain of in the de- 
meanour of these men; on the contrary, on several occasions, 
so far from acting as spies or standing in the way of my inves- 
tigations, they were of great use in overcoming the stupid 
prejudices against strangers manifested especially by the 
Buddhists of this country. 

Nov. 26. After a day spent in work at MSS., with only 
short excursions, 1 made a third visit to Fatan. 

After photographing one of the inscriptions noted above, 1 
explored as carefully as possible the western side of the town. 
Here, in a place called Fumcaligavahar, I found a water- spout 
inscription bearing characters of the same period as those of the 
Manadeva inscription noted above at p. 10. Both the dates 
however and the king’s name are so far chipped away as to be, 
I fear, quite beyond recovery. 

Not far from the same place I found a small tablet of slate 
dated N.S. 523 (A.D. 1403) and recording in Newari, mixed 
with Sanskrit, a religious donation “in the reign of the 
Yuvaraja Jayadharma-malla.” In A.D. 1400 (Catal. Introd. p. 
ix. and table), we find from the colophon of our University 
Library MS. Add. 1664 a triple regency of Jayadbarma with his 
two younger brothers; from this inscription it would seem that 
in 1403 Jayasthiti was still alive (as Jayadharma is called 
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yy/varaja), but had abdicated at some time subsequent to a.d. 
1392 in favour of his three sons ; while subsequently the eldest 
superseded the other two in the regency. Finally in A.D. 1412 
we find the second brother Jayajyoti^ perhaps reigning alone. 
It is a curious illustration of the irregularity of the Nepalese 
chronicles that none of them, including that recently commented 
on by Dr Bhagvanlal Indraji, make any mention of these three 
brothers, but agree in making Yaksham,glla the son and 
immediate successor of Jayasthiti. Compare the revised table 
of kings of Nepal in Appendix III. 

I proceeded next to photograph the picturesque tank known 
as Chayavaha. The Buddhist stupa on the left bears inscriptions 
dated N.S. 577 and 579 (a.d. 1457 — 9). 

The whole scene was selected as a favourable and character- 
istic specimen of the picturesqueness of the Nepalese town, 
showing as it does specimens of the tumular and pagoda styles 
of Nepalese religious architecture, and of the equally character- 
istic domestic work with carved wood fronts and overhanging 
eaves. 

Nov. 27. On this day H. E. the Maharaja kindly sent me 
a number of coins to examine. All with one exception were 
Nepalese silver of the xviith and xvnith centuries. I have 
noted a few dates and kings' names, not hitherto noticed, in my 
revised table of kings given below in Appendix IIL 

But the great event of this day was my visit to the Maharaja’s 
library. I did not, however, enter the room in which the books 
are usually kept, but the whole collection, consisting of many 
thousands of MSS., was brought for me from the palace to the 
Durbar-school building. So much trouble having been taken 
for my convenience, I made no enquiries as to the library room 
itselfi Possibly the books are usually stored in one of those 
small rooms in which some of the best Indian collections 
of manuscripts (e.g. that in the splendid palace at Oodeypore) 
1 Caial. p. 155 ad fin. 

^ Ind. Ant. Deo. 1884, p. 414. In preparing this B^ort I have also made 
use of a MS. of the Vazp^avali (acquired through Dr Wright hy the British 
Museum), as far as my soanty knowledge of Hindi enabled me to verify state- 
ments firom its orahbed dialect. 
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are even now kept and which contrast so curiously with 
Europoan ideas of a commodious library. If this be the 
case, w'Q must hope that educational progress', now, we trust, 
commoiioing in Nepal, will extend to the affording of still 
greater and more regular facilities for the study of the unique 
literature of the country preserved in this collection of MSS., in 
many respects, as we shall sec, the finest in India. 

Several pandits were assembled to assist me, among them 
Pamaruvallabha Panta, known as a scholar beyond his native 
country and now teacher of Sanskrit in the papimUi. As to 
the obliging library-staff, I will only say that, however the 
books are they are /ou7id with a quickness that many a 
European library cannot equal As far as I know, I am the 
only European who has seen this collection, but some informa- 
tion as to its contents has on two occasions been placed in 
European hands. 

One of these accounts is to be found in the lists sent to the 
University Library by Dr D. Wright, of which an abstract is 
given in my catalogue at p. 17 : but I always understood that, so 
far from having seen the collection, he had doubts as to its 
existence; hence the remark there added, “It is impossible to say 
whether such a collection really exists,” a statement which I am 
now glad to be able to reverse. 

Another account is to be found in an official paper — ^like so 
many others, unknown to the few whom it might really benefit 
— kindly unearthed for my enlightenment by Mr A. Mackenzie, 
Home Secretary to the Government of India, at his office in 
Calcutta, during my subsequent visit to that place. It 
bears the somewhat strange title: “List of Sanskrit Works 
supposed 1y the Nepalese Pandits to be rare in the Nepalese 
libraries at Ehatmondoo.” At the end occurs the subscription: 

“R. Lawrence, Resident, Nepal Residency. 

The 2nd of August, 1868.” 

1 The very ezistenoe of the building in which 1 saw the books is a proof of 
this. Ten years ago (1875) Dr Wright wrote, The suhiect of schools and colleges 
in Nepal may be treated as briefly as that of snakes in Ireland — ^there are none.” 
Now we have at least one building in whi(di both Nnglish and jSanskrit axe taught, 
and, as I have every reason to believe, w^ taught. 

D- 


9 
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That both this anti Dr Wright’s lists refer to the real 
collection seen by me, was proved by the classes of literature, 
which correspond exactly, in name and in number of books, with 
the rough but classified list of books which was first placed at 
my service at this visit to the library. There have been, how- 
ever, very numerous accessions : nor can the rough list be any- 
thing like complete, for the MSS. in the library are counted not 
by hundreds merely, but by thousands. 

I may add that I mentioned to H.E. the Maharaja, a possible 
application for copies of works in the library, and found from 
the pandits in charge that the services of a copyist could be 
readily secured. I trust therefore that efforts will be made to 
obtain copies of some of the rare works which I now proceed to 
mention. 

In Grammar [vyakarana ) : 

Library No. Fafre In law- 
tbucd's list 

1608 9 CandrmytJ^a/roma^ with commentary by Dharmar 

dasa. Palm-leaf; 159 leaves, 20 inches by 2; 
straight-topped character of xil. — xiii. cent., 
comparable to that of Add. 1648. 

It would he of especial value to our library to obtain a copy 
of this fine MS., as we possess the only fragments of this 
grammar known to exist in Europe. My present acquisitions 
have all but completed the text, while we have several 
fragments of unidentified commentaries, which this MS. would 
put us in the way of assigning to their authors. 

Library No. Faere in list 

424 ... by Purushottama, with commentary 

calls i Bhashavrittipaflj ika by Vig varupa. Palm- 
leaf, Bengali writing. 

I have remarked above, p. 13, on the rarity of the text. This 
commentary is, I believe, quite unknown. 

I next give a list of plays, of which the first only appears 
in Lawrence’s list : 

1. Amritodaya nataka. 
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2. BhairaTananda, by Mamka, produced under Baja Jayasthiti 
(A.D. 1385—92). Oompare our MS. Add. 1658 (Oatal. p. 159). 

3. Malayagandhinl. 

4. Vidyatilaka. 

Vimralapaua (1). 

6. ^likhaadacaritra. 

None of these plays have been met with in India. I had 
unfortunately no time to examine them and to find how many 
were, like No. 2, local productions. 

In Jyotisha (astronomy and astrology) I took notes of what 
seemed to me new, chiefly on behalf of Dr Thibaut of Eenares, 
who is doing important work in this branch of literature. On 
my return to Benares I found that most of the works I had noted 
were unknown to him and to his accomplished astronomical 
pandit, Sudhakara Dube, of whom I shall speak later on. I may 
add that, though I can pretend to no special knowledge of the 
subject, so as to sift astronomical wheat from astrological chaff, 
I believe the works whose titles I subjoin to be of considerable 


Adbhutadarpaiio. 

Jayacarya, by Narapati, with commentary (Jaya- 
lakshml). Extracts from text only at Oxford 
[Aufr. Gat. 399 5). 


rarity. 


library Nd. 
1459 
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J ayalakshmlsuryDdaya, An old copy. 
Samhitavnti, by Meghapala, 410 leaves. 
Nakshatramala, by Jaganmohana. 


Besides, I noted copies of the B.ajamartanda-jyotishaparijika 
(No. 1210) and the Vasantaraja (No. 1011, an old copy) and the 
Hoiasankhya (No. 1169), a part of the Todarananda of 
Todaramalla. See Lawrence, p. 11, where also occur the titles 
of several other rare works. The collection having been formed, 
as I was told, by the late Sir Jung Bahadur, and thus probably 
collected by Hindu pandits, it was not to be expected that a 
large number of Buddhist works would be included; none 

o o 
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indeed are mentioned in Lawrence’s list; there is however a 
small number, and amongst them the following. 

Librfliy 

number, 

772 Abhisamayala^ara, a commentary on the Prajiiapara- 
mita, by Haricandra, 158 leaves, with 7 lines on a page, 
in the characteristic hooked character. Doubtless the 
same as the commentary at Calcutta. See Eajendralal 
Mitra’s Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. 194, line 12. 

This is a most important work, and a copy should certainly 
he asked for. 

1103 Lokacarasahgraha. A collection of ritual books with 
Newari. translation : paper, about 50 leaves. 

772 (?) Bodhicaryavatara, followed by another work, 60 leaves, 
12 X 2 inches, various Nepalese hands, xili — xivth cent- 

My opportunity of examining this fine collection was only for 
the tantalising space of about four hours, for on the following day, 
when by this time I was just getting my arrangements for the 
acquisition of MSS. into good working ord^r, I was obliged, 
owing to an intimation from the Eesident given some days before, 
to leave the Government bungalow, which I had been occupying 
during my stay. The reason of this was an official visit from an 
oflScer of the Public Works Department. I regret extremely, 
on my own account and for those interested in my journey, that 
this circumstance should have put an abrupt end to my visit. 
Had I been fully aware of the conditions under which I resided 
in Nepal, I should have made negotiations (and these would 
have been, as I infer from subsequent experience, of a simple 
kind) for permission to occupy the tenement for a much longer 
time. As it was, I had no alternative hut to leave the country^ 

^ Mr GlirdlBstone had kindly arranged with the Durbar for a permit to Tisit 
two towns in the Tarai, both unknown to soientifio travel; but the want of a 
pandit or native agent to accompany me decided me not to avail myself of this 
privilege. Should 1 be enabled to visit Nepal again, 1 have little doubt the pass 
could be renewed, and I should then make a point of securing the assistance of 
some person like my friend Pandit BhagvSnlld. Is it too much to hope that 
the government of Nepal may some day see their way to do something in the cause 
of arehsaologioal research in their country, so rich in records of the past ? We 
note with satisfaction that several of the more enlightened native statos, like 
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I believe it will be seen from the foregoing pages that I 
found sufficient archaeological work to keep me busily occupied 
during my brief stay. My collection of Buddhist and other 
MSS. acquired in Nepal more than realises my own expecta- 
tions of the probable success of even a much longer stay. 

The architectural studies which I had proposed to myself 
were almost entirely precluded by want of time. I had as a 
rule barely time to put down my notes of dates, etc., and on no 
occasion could 1 feel that time permitted the taking of measure- 
ments and accurate observation of details, to which Mr 
Fergusson refers in his work on Indian Architecture (p. 
200 sqq.) as a great desideratum for the proper study of 
this interesting chapter of Oriental art-history. 

After several days* uneventful journey I reached Calcutta, 
where my work was much helped by the friendly and scholarly 
kindness of Dr Hdrnle and of Mr 0. H. Tawney, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, to whom indeed, as already intimated 
in my preliminary Report, I am also indebted for help elsewhere 
in India. 

Here no MSS. are to be had (so far as I know), except perhaps 
a few modern works from Orissa, of which I have brought one 
specimen. This is merely a Bhagavata-purana, which the 
owner, Mr L. J. E. Brace, Assistant Curator of the Botanical 
Cardens, desired me to present to the British Museum, in 
connection with certain botanical specimens of which I proceed 
to speak. 

I visited the Botanic Garden of Calcutta — ^themost beautiful 
of the kind I ever saw — mainly to obtain dried specimens 
for the University Library of the various kinds of palm-leaf 
used for writing purposes, and these the same gentleman has 
kindly sent, and they are deposited in the library accordingly, 
I had never succeeded in obtaining very definite information on 

Jeypore, have engaged in snch work: and it is clear from the events at the 
great Rawal-pindi durbar this year that Nepal no longer desires to pursue a 
policy of entire isolation from the current of civilization in India generally. 1 
need hardly add that 1 should always be most willing and ready to avail myself 
of any practicable opportunity of personally direoting or in any way furthering 
any scheme towards this end. 
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this point from botanical friends at home, but Pandit UmeQa- 
candra Qarma, the courteous librarian of the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, pointed out to me that many of the best MSS. were 
written, not on the leaf of the common talipot palm (talapattra), 
(Borassus flabelliformis), but on the more finely grained leaf of 
the teref (Corypha taliera and 0. elata). 

In the Calcutta Museum, the archaeological part of which has 
recently been admirably arranged and catalogued by the 
Curator, Dr Anderson, I took copies of many of the unpub- 
lished inscriptions ; but I understand that they will shortly be 
dealt with by Mr J. F. Fleet in his forthcoming volume on 
Gupta inscriptions. 

As to the specimen of a hitherto unnoticed character, 
coinciding with the writing, of a unique MS. fragment brought 
by me from Nepal, I may refer to my notes in Part II. § 2 
below (Candravyakarana). These are given in anticipation of a 
fuller study of this character, which I propose to publish here- 
after, since, as far as I can judge at present, this discovery seems 
to be among the most interesting of my journey. 

In the library of the Asiatic Society I examined the 
colophon of the oldest of the MSS. sent from Nepal by 
Mr Hodgson. As mentioned in one of the reviews 
Jan. 5, 1884) of the Society’s recently published catalogue of 
this collection, entitled JS^epalese Buddhist Literature, some 
misapprehension seemed to exist as to the date of this MS. The 
results of my reading are given in Appendix III., in my supple- 
mental table of kings of Nepal, where the date and king’s name 
well accord with chronological results already established. 

I also took advantage of my stay in Calcutta to read some 
poriions of Sanskrit philosophical works, the full meaning of 
which is rarely understood by European scholars unless they 
have had the advantage of instruction derived directly or 
indirectly firom the traditional school of interpretation in India. 
In this matter: and in many others I have to acknowledge the 
very kind help- of Professor Mahe 9 acandra Nyayaratna, Principal 
of the Government Sanskrit College. I was very glad to be able 
to call myself his pra^hya (pupil’s pupil). Perhaps in this 
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iron age the paramparw (spiritual succession) can be passed on 
even through and to mZeccAo^; at any rate the best of brahmans 
could not have received kinder attention than I from the 
Professor and his pupil and assistant lecturer, Baghunath Qastri. 

To the same friend and to another of his pupils, Babu 
Haraprasada Yandyopadhyaya, I am indebted for a most in- 
teresting afternoon spent in visiting two native schools for 
Sanskrit. A similar visit had been made two years before by 
Professor J. Jolly of Wurzburg, who records his experiences 
most graphically in the Deutsche Rvndschcbu for 1884 \ The 
first of these schools is picturesquely situated on the Hooghly 
bank above Calcutta at Shamnagar. The building was given 
by the liberal Tagore (Thakur) family, and, in spite of the 
doubtless sanctifying influence of lingas and shrines, shows, I 
regret to say, distinctly European influence in style. 

Within, however, all is Oriental : not a chair in the place, 
except some kindly kept (I presume) for the infirmity of 
European visitors: teachers on the cushions surrounded by 
knots of pupils. In the highest class — that of the Nyaya 
philosophy — found pupils of ages from fourteen to forty, some 
coming from distant parts of India. At the instance of Prof. 
Mahe 9 acandra they had a disputation, much like one of our old 
Cambridge “Wrangles”, in which was established, for my edifi- 
cation, after the rules of this philosophy, the existence of God. 

To the next place, Bhatpara, I was conducted by Babu Hara- 
prasada, a collaborateur in Dr Bajendralala Mitra's lS^epalese 
Buddhist Literature, and met there by Babu Hrishikega, both 
of them representatives of the few remaining old Bengali families 
who have for generations taken pride in endowing these simple 
seats of learning. It would be well, I think, for some dis- 
believers in Hindu disinterestedness, if they could see this body of 
venerable teachers, living in simple, dignified poverty, feeding 
as well as teaching their poorer pupils. How much in fact is 
known about such institutions by our Anglo-Indian friends, 
often so ready to generalize about the character of “the natives,” 
may be estimated from the circumstance, that, though the place 

^ Bd. VII. oi the HalbnionatshefU. 
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is only a few miles from the metropolis, I was (so I heard) only 
the third European who had ever visited it. 

After a Christmas most pleasantly spent with Mr G. A. 
Grierson, joint compiler with my last host at Calcutta, Dr 
Hdmle, of the great work of a scientific Bihari dictionary, I 
passed on to Benares. 

On ground so well-trodden it might scarcely have been 
expected that any fresh archaeological discoveries would fall to 
my lot. Tet in a garden near the Kaj Ghat I found a fragment 
of 10 lines in a character not later than the Xlth century. As 
the stone was presented to me, 1 shall be able, when I have had 
leisure to examine it more carefully, to offer this, my single 
specimen of an original and not a mere copy of an inscription, 
to one of our University Museums. 

The chief results of this second visit to Benares are to be 
found in my list of MSS. in Part II. 

I also made some enquiries as to the Jain community of 
Benares. Owing to the kind introduction of the Raja Qiva- 
prasada C.S.I., himself a member of an old Jain family, I 
obtained access to the printing-press, and also to the library, 
connected with the Mandir, or Jain temple. The Mandalacarya 
kindly had a transcript made, for my use, of his list of MSS., 
adding a promise to allow copies to be taken. This transcript 
I give in Appendix IL, merely transliterating it and correcting 
a few obvious slips, but without attempting to verify the exact 
form of each title. 

This library, not previously, ' I believe, visited by any 
European, may prove critically important to editors of Jain 
texts, as Jain MSS. are, as a rule, obtained from Western India. 
Though the community is of the Qvetambar sect, the library 
contains Digambar works also, e.g. the Kathakoga', of which I 
negotiated for a copy. This arrived in England shortly after 
I did. 

1 As there appear to be several oolleotions of Jain tales with this general title, 
I may explain that the work referred to is that conunenoing with the story of 
Dhanada. Two teles from it have been printed by Frof. NUamani Nysyalan^a 
in bis Sshityapaiicaya from the Calontta Sanskrit OoUege MS., on which 
docxunent the editor has, in more senses than one, ‘left hiS mark.* 
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At tho iavitation of my friend Pandit Dhundhiraja Dharm- 
adhikari I attended a committee meeting of the new library 
started by the pandits of Benares, chiefly, I understand, at the 
suggestion of the pandit just named, in memory of the dis- 
tinguished scholar Bala Qastrl, and called Bala Sarasvatii- 
bhavana. The great feature of this library is that it is a place 
of deposit for MSS. on loan, not necessarily for good and all. 
If the very numerous owners of MSS. in the city can be induced 
only to deposit their books there, many of the characteristic 
risks incidental to their preservation in Indian houses will be 
avoided, and many rare books will doubtless come to light. At 
the same time, pandits are encouraged to bequeath works to 
the institution. 

At the meeting' that I attended a scheme was also started 
for making search as to the contents of the private libraries of 
the city. It is indeed satisfactory, when one hears of difficulties 
placed in the way of the various Government officers in their 
search for MSS., to find here a body of native scholars willing 
not only to make known their own treasures, but to assist 
voluntarily and unofficially in tho great work of literary search. 
One practical adr’antage of the institution to European 
scholars is, that it affiords an opportunity of getting accurately 
made copies of almost any of the numerous works used by the 
pandits of Benares. Editors of philosophical texts especially 
may thus at once encourage a good institution and get an 
accurate copy by applying here. 

As to the Government College Library, its present condition 
under Dr Thibaut and Pandit Sudbakar seems most flourishing. 
MSS. ore constantly added, as far as the limited funds allowed 
by Government permit. It is however extremely unsatisfactory 
and discreditable to Benares to find that many of the works 
registered in Dr F. Hall’s Bibliographiodl Index as belonging to 
this library 27 years ago are not now forthcoming. 

A circumstance of this kind, occurring in the metropolis of 

^ I snbfleqaently found an account of this meeting given in the Eavivacana^ 
Budha, a Hindi journal of Benares for January 19 th, 1885. HjremarkB on the 
ooeasion occupy a very unmexitedly large space, 1 fear, in the report. 
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Hindu learning and religion, ought to be borne in mind by 
all impartial persons in considering remarks like those of 
Dr Peterson at the end of his first Report on Sanskrit MSS. 
(1882 — 3, p. 72), directed against the sending of Sanskrit MSS. 
to Europe \ 

I had little time to spend in examination of the MSS. of 
the library, but amongst the philosophical books I noted the 
following as supplying information supplementary to that 
given by Hall. 

(1) Two palm-leaf copies of the Nyayalilavati-praka9a, 
written in Upper Bengal in the years of the Lakshmana era 
389 and 895 (a.d. 1496 and 1601) respectively. 

(2) The Nyayavacaspati, a work of which I have not 
found any mention in Hall, or in any other work of reference, 
unless it be, as Prof. Cowell has suggested to me, the Nyaya- 
varttika-tatparya-tika (Hall, 21), Palm-leaf, (^aka 1531 (A.D. 
1609). 

(3) Kanadarahasya, an old copy acquired since Dr Hall’s 
time. 

(4) Pragastapadavacya (? °bhashya), Qaka 1530 (a,d. 
1608). 

1 trust that before long we may get a good catalogue of this 
important library, so that the world may be enlightened as to 

1 Dr Peterson 'V7ill, I know, pardon me for adding a few words in self-defence 
as a collector for European libraries. 

It seems to me that, without appealing to any national prejudices, which are 
out of place iu questions of scholarship, a book is best kept wherever it is moat 
safely and, in all senses, liberally kept. 

As for the safety of MSS., every collector has his tale to tell of fine books 
packed away in roofs of houses, etc., and preyed on by damp and insects or other 
vermin. At all events the white ant has not yet been imported into our libraries. 

As for liberality in arrangement and description^ let me point out that, in spite 
of their advantages in respect of learned and helpful pandits, scholars in India, 
excepting Dr Rsjendralal Mitra and the late Dr Burnell, have given na nothing 
worthy of the name of a Oatalogue. 

Lastly as to liberality in lending, some Indian readers might well suppose in 
reading the above-cited passage that “sending to Europe” meant never coming 
back. Yet I am glad to be able to say that, while yet in India, I was the means 
of a well-known native Sonskritist’s applying for and receiving a very ancient 
and valuable Sanskrit MS. frotn an English library. 
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tho gains under tbo present excellent regime^ as well as the 
losses since the appearance of Dr Hairs notes, which form so 
excellent a basis for the philosophical portion of such a compi- 
lation. 

Besides much assistance generously rendered by Pandit 
Dhundhiraja, I received help in various ways from Dr Thibaut 
and Mr Venis of the Government College; also from Pandit 
Vindhyetjvarlprasada, whose knowledge of bibliography is excep- 
tionally wide; and from Pandits Lakshminarayana Kavi and 
Sudhakara Dube. The last named, who is the present librarian 
of the college, presented me with copies of several of his 
astronomical and mathematical works, written in Sanskrit. I 
am unfortunately not able to give an opinion on the scientific 
value of these, but I have deposited them in the University 
Library in the hope that they may be noticed, as I am informed 
by Dr Thibaut that Pandit Sudhakara is a mathematician of 
considerable originality, and that his researches deserve far more 
recognition than they have received,’ owing to his want of 
command of literary English. Dr Thibaut adds that he is 
willing to translate into English original papers by this pandit 
for reading before any suitable scientific society in Europe. 

After some memorable days spent in Agra and its 
neighbourhood, I passed on to Jeypore. 

Here I visited the very interesting library of H. H. the 
Maharaja several times, pennission — quite exceptional I believe 
in the absence of the prince — ^being most kindly granted me to 
visit it as often as I required. Some particulars as to this fine 
collection are to be found in Dr Peterson's first Report (1882 — 
83). Much information will doubtless soon be at the disposal 
of scholars, as the work of cataloguing the collection is proceed- 
ing under the skilled hands of Lakshminatha (^astri of Benares, 
assisted by Krishna Qastri. Both of these pandits gave the most 
cordial help in my work at the library, and have been, I may 
add, in friendly communication with me since my return. In 
anticipation, I give a few notes on works that seem to be unique 
or otherwise remarkable. Under the subdivision of Ramanuja 
philosophy, a school not much represented in libraries owing to 
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its peculiar views as to the promulgation of its tenets, I found 
the following works. 

Library 

marka. 

1. Yeda/rthasangraha by Eamanuja, a MS. of 37 leaves ; 
rare, but known to Hall, and quite recently printed at 
Madras in the Telugu character. 

Dar^aua A commentary on the preceding call ed Veddrthtisahgrar 

942 and 3 Jiatatpa/ryordipika by Sudargana SiUi, who is known as a 
commentator on Eamanuja’s Ciibhasbya. The present 
commentary has, I believe, not been hitherto met with. 

3. Tatlmaimiiktalcalapa by Y enkatScarya, sometimes called 
Yenkatanatha. Can this be the work cited in the 
Sarvadargana-sangraha (see Cowell and G-ough’s, transla- 
tion, p. 86, note) ] 

In Jyotisha, I noted : 

Jyotiah Rdjvtmriganka by Bhojadeva, a personage* to whom 
® several works in various branches of literature are 
attributed. This copy was made in Qaka 1450 (a n. 
1528) by Jyotirvid Qridatta son of Sanka (1) ^TTfT- 

In dramatic literature I noted a couple of local productions : 

36^5 5. JanoMrdghma-ndtaha^ attributed to the Yuvarc^ 

Bamasimha, son of Jayasimha, who was reigning about 
AD. 1625. MS. written A.D. 1664. 

Ka^a 6. Frahhdvall, a play in four acts, composed by Hari- 

37.13 jivana Migra at the command of the said Bamasimha 
when Tdja, 

I may also mention : 

37.8 7, Edsamrita, a farce composed by Yitthalakrisbna Yi- 

dyavaglga at the command of Sujanasimha, described 
as reigning in Bandelkhand ; 16 leaves. 

8. Fc^hapa/rdkramaj a vydyoga in about 500 ghhaSj by 
a yuvwr^ called Prahlada. This ia followed by the 
beginning of a play called - 

9. BUtangada by Bamachandra. 

I noted next two pandits’ plays, written on the model of the 
Frabodhacandrodaya, and intended to illustrate philosophy: 
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Eavya 10. SvaTmlhuti-vMaJca by Ananta Pandifca son of Tryam- 
baka. Various schools are discussed. 63 leaves. 

37.1 11, Krishrmhhakticomdrik^ by Auantadeva, author of 

the Smiitikaustubha, who flourished at the beginning 
of the xviith cent. 

12. Ghritahulya^ a farce in about 250 ^lohas, HS. dated 
y. S. ’l731 (A.D. 1674). 

The above with the exception of No. 11 (as to which see 
Biihler, Cat. MSS. in Gujarat 11. 116) are, I believe, unknown. 

I noted also two copies of the 

37.6 . 13 . Latdkamelana by Caiikhadhara, a farce apparently 

satirising the Digambara Jains, who however speak 
ordinary dramatic Prakrit. Dr Biihler [Gat, Gvq, II. 
.122), and also Dr Peterson in his second Eeport (for 
18S3 — 4) note copies of this. 

I visited of course, as all travellers do, the ruined city of 
Amber, the former capital of the state. At a place so much in 
the track of visitors I scarcely expected to find anything of fresh 
archaeological interest, but it is a characteristic proof of the 
amount of quite elementary work still remaining to be done in 
Indian Archaeology, that, in a small, though not ruined, Temple of 
the Sun overlooking the town I found a short inscription bearing 
a date nearly half a century earlier than anything hitherto 
known in connexion with the place. See Appendix I. 

I will add here a suggestion made by my kind host Dr T. M. 
Hendley, who was my guide on this occasion, that the fine 
‘J’agatsohana’ temple in this ruined town might give many most 
useful .hints ito the architects of Christian churches in India. 
Indeed not only the main buildings, but the whole precincts 
present a strong and curious analogy to an ecclesiastico-collegiate 
establishment. 

According to my custom of visiting schools where Sanskrit 
is still taught on the traditional plan, I went to H. H, the 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit where I was kindly received and 

shown round by Pandits Rambhaja and (Jivaram. Everything, 
as far a.s one can judge, seems progressing favourably on the old 
lines. 
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During my stay at Jeypore, I had the pleasure of many 
interviews with Pandit Durgaprasada, whose knowledge and 
appreciation of literature are most exceptionally wide. 

I next spent a day or two at Ajmere, where I copied the large 
Xllth century Sanskrit inscription carefully preserved in the 
famous Arhai-din-ka Jhopra. Strangely enough, it seems to be 
still unpublished. 

Hence I passed on to Nimbahera, whence Col. Walter, 
Besident at Oodeypore, had kindly arranged a daXs for me to 
Oodeypore. 

In this city, in situation the most beautiful^ perhaps in India, 
I spent a short time, without however achieving any of the 
success in the matter of MSS. gained by Dr Peterson some years 
before. I attribute this to my want of an agent. Dr Peterson 
had sent on his native assistants previously, and they no doubt 
materially prepared th e way for him. Sh ould I visit India again, 
I should make a point of securing the services of some pandit to 
assist me in this way. 

In archaeology, however, I found at Oodeypore many matters 
of interest; and here I was most materially helped by Babu 
(^yamal Das, Kaviraj (court poet or herald) to H. H. the 
Maharana, My courteous host Col. Walter had kindly informed 
him of my approaching visit and its purposes, and the Kaviraj 
lost no time in extending to me the right hand of fellowship. 

I proceed to give a short account of the literary work, a 
very important one in my opinion, on which the Kaviraj is 
engaged. The chief families of Eajputana have usually 
employed a herald or family bard, who has in some sort 
chronicled their deeds. Babil Qyamal Das has made a most 
fitting use of his position as royal herald in causing these to be 
collected and having digests made of their contents. !Prom 
these, and from the general chronicles and royal mmpdvalis, 
which are extant for the state of Oodeypore (or Meywar), the 

1 See tlie glowing, yet not too enthnsiastio description in L. Boussdlet's 
des (p. 174), and the still more eloquent words of Dr Peterson 

(Pirst Report, pp. 48 — 50), embodied in one of those footnotes which I have also 
supposed the strictly literary traveller may sometimes allow himself. 
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Kaviraj is compiliDg a history of this state, I was much 
surprised to find in his library a very fine collection of books in 
all the chief European languages^ beaiing on the history and 
topography of Eajputana. Bearing in mind, however, how 
much history and panegyric run into one another in Eastern 
literature, it is most important to find that, supplementing his 
work, is a systematically collected series of inscriptions, which 
exist in such numbers in these parts. The growing interest 
(though still it is surprisingly small) felt by native scholars in 
their own ancient monuments and the records they bear, is one 
of the encouraging sides of the influence of Western thought in 
India, though one must confess that Europeans may still do 
much to make up for the influences, so deteriorating in many 
ways, which they and their civilization have brought to bear on 
native morality and native art. 

But to resume. By the direction of my kind friend I was 
guided to several spots interesting both for architecture and 
inscriptions. My guide was Pandit Rampratap, who has worked 
specially for the inscription section of the forthcoming history. 
The pandit is in the employment of the Durbar, and bis services 
both here and later at Chittor were kindly placed at my disposal 
by H. H. the Maharana, with whom I kad more than one 
interview, at which he manifested a most friendly interest in 
the objects of my visit. 

I visited of course the celebrated royal cemetery, the 
Mahasatl, as to which Mr Fergusson^ remarks: ''All [the 
tombs] are crowned by domes and all make more or less 
pretensions to architectural beauty; while as they are grouped 
together as accident dictated and interspersed with noble trees, it 
would be difficult to point to a more beautiful cemetery 
anywhere/’ Possibly the place has been somewhat neglected 
since Mr Fergusson wrote ; at present the beautiful and varied 
effect of the architecture is seriously marred by the weeds and 
undergrowth, and by the want of suitable paths. Outside the 
precincts of the cemetery proper I waa shewn by the pandit 
several smaller tombs, which he told me were those of ministers 
^ Kifttory of Indian Architecture, p. 471. 
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of tho state. Several of these arc evidently of considerable ago 
and merit attention. 

Not far from this is the village of Ar or ALir, abounding in 
objeeta of arelueologioal interest, which have never been properly 
dt'scriK.'tl There ai-o several Jain temples, not all of them at 
presj'iit in use. In one T noted an interesting scries of shrines 
built round tho sqiiarc lower end of a temple courtyard. These 
wore later additions and in almost every case boro the name 
of tho donor and date of erection, the dates being mostly 
of tho XIVth century. Some of tho images contained in them, 
however, if not the buildings themselves, wore of earlier date. 
1 nntetl one fine undraped Hgnre of a Tlrthamkara or Jain 
‘apostle’ bearing date [Vikrama] Saipvat lOJU (A. ix 074i). Just 
outside one corner of the temple wall and on a lower level, so as 
to Ix' partially excavated, wcjt‘ colls in which the monks formerly 
resided. Many of these have short inscriptions in Prakrit, and 
bear datos chiefly of tho XVIth century of tho Vikrama ora. 

Besides tho Jain tcmplc.'i wo find in Air traces of forms of 
cult a little removed from tho ordinary run of Hindu temple 
worship. In a temple close by that just described I noted a 
shrine of a Nilga or serpent, which I think is of somowbat rare 
occurrence in modem India. The image was four or five feet 
high and wa.s erected in the xvilth century. 

The next recortl is that of sun-worship, comparatively rate, 
a.s alrcnrly observed, and little studied or scientifically undorstood 
in Xudia. 1 found hore no temple of the sun, as at Amber 
(p. 20), but a fragment of an inscription, from which it would 
appear that in the reign of (^‘aktikumara (x — xith cent) the 
previously existing practice of oftering each year 14 drammas 
of some oblation to tho sun was formally confirmed. 
This inscription may servo os another instance of the large 
amount of archsonlog^cal work still to bo done in India. I 
dtscovered it on a piece of marble built into some steps leading 
to tho terrace whero stands tho Jain temple just described. 
Hero it had escaped the notice of my excellent guide Pandit 
RampratSpp, though ho was ovidontly Miliar with these little 
visited temples and their inscriptions. 
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The Pandit has sent me quite recently, too late indeed for 
me to publish it, as he kindly desired, in the present work, a 
beautifully executed squeeze and transcript of another inscrip- 
tion discovered by him since my visit in the same locality and 
containing mention of the same king. 

The fine Sanskrit library of the palace, where I was most 
kindly received by my friend the Kaviraj and a number of 
pandits assembled in my honour, calls for no description from 
me, as Dr Peterson’s ‘'Detailed Report for 1882 — 83,” an extra 
number of the Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, is in the 
hands of all scholars. In the library catalogue, which will, I 
trust, during the present reign be amplified and ultimately 
printed, I noted a small work of a few lines only on a strange 
subdivision of ^^^pa-^astra, the construction of beds, certainly 
very late, as the (xvth century) Vastu-mandana is quoted. It 
seemed to me of some interest to find an addition' to this 
division of literature (constructive art), always so thinly 
represented in Indian libraries, composed at so late a date in the 
classical language, and a copy was kindly presented to me, which 
I keep as a souvenir of my visit and also to help in affording 
material for studies in this little-studied branch of literature, 
which I hope to prosecute when I have leisure. 

I was now permitted to visit the ruins of the ancient city- 
fortress of Ghittor in the same state, the scene and often the 
very centre of Rajput and Musulman warfare for so many 
centuries. Here again I profited by the excellent guidance of 
Pandit Rampratap, who had spent three months on the spot 
copying the very numerous inscriptions bearing on Rajput 
history, and doubtless also searching for fresh ones under the 
piles of ruins on every side. 

I observed with regret that the tree noticed by Major H. BL 
Cole in his first R^ort on Ancient Monuments (p. clxxxii), as 
growing on the top of the older of the towers of Victory, was 
still unremoved. Not far from the famous tower of Ehumbo 
Rana, and above the tank called by Major Oole the gm muih, 
is a cave, which has apparently been used as a Jain hermitage. 
In it axe several Prakrit inscriptions, in characters that appear 

3 


B. 
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to be of about the xivth century. I have copies of several, and 
should they turn out interesting I shall publish them before 
long. To have made a detailed study of them just now would, 
with the unfortunately very limited amount of dayUght leisure 
at my command, have delayed the present publication too 
long. 

My stay in Chittor was limited to a part of a day, and I 
could not but feel with some regret what a field for historical, 
archaeological and artistic discovery I was leaving in the state 
of Meywar, both here and nearer the capital It is certainly 
strange that more work of this kind has not been done here- 
abouts. The Government of India, which has of late manifested 
practical interest in archaeological research, certainly seems 
hitherto to have been rarely successful in gaining the services of 
ofiScers at once qualified to criticize the artistic and constructive 
details of ancient buildings and to interpret and digest the 
documentary evidence, both literary and monumental, connected 
with them. 

Passing hence to Indore, I endeavoured, in this instance 
without success, to prosecute my work of collecting MSS. A 
short visit to the ancient city of Ujjain, or rather to the very 
modem representative of the old city, proved also unavailing. 
So far from finding traces of the ancient astronomical learning 
for which the town was once renowned, I found the pandits 
scarcely conversant, it would seem, even with the names of the 
chief works on the subject. 

As my allotted time of absence was now drawing to a close, 
I returned to Bombay, where I met by appointment Pandit 
Bhagvan Da^, who has long been the energetic agent of the 
Bombay Government for the collection of Sanskrit MSS. By a 
-minute of this Government the agent is allowed to sell duplicates 
of works in the Government collections for the use of certain 
institutions in this country, of which our University Library is 
one. A rough list of the fine collection that I purchaaed from 
him is given in Part II. § 1. 

I left Bombay for Europe on March 1st. 

Thus terminated a tour which, if it has not resulted in any 
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literary or archseological discoveries of first-rate importance, — 
such as can only be reasonably looked for in the work of 
travellers of greater experience and leisure, — ^may nevertheless, 
I believe, be held to have justified the grounds of my appli- 
cation to the University in respect of the Worts Fund. 

There now only remains to me the pleasing duty of acknow- 
ledging the sympathy and assistance I have received from 
various quarters. In referring first, as becomes me in the 
present work, to the liberality of the University, as manifested 
in the grant from the fund just named, I wish particularly to 
testify to the great encouragement I received not only from the 
benefaction itself, but from the generous conditions under which 
it was bestowed. The only condition in fact was the prepara- 
tion of a Eeport, — a provision which the present work is 
designed to fulfil; and in view of the friendly and unsparing 
way in which the Syndics of our University Press have met my 
wishes as to its publication, I may say that this very condition 
has been ttimed into an additional privilege. 

I venture thus to call attention to the circumstances under 
which I worked for the University, not because I would imply 
that to those acquainted with the history of the English 
Universities such treatment will seem at all exceptional, but 
because I feel bound to bear witness, which many fellow- 
workers can confirm, to the great stimulus to exertion afforded 
by such frank confidence, unhampered by the cramping restric- 
tions by which scholarship amongst us, when encouraged at all, 
is too often hindered. 

My project of travelling so many thousands of miles, and 
buying everything of literary value to me on my way, which 
seemed a somewhat ambitious one, was also encouraged and 
furthered by the very kind and timely assistance of two friends. 
Professor Cowell and the Reverend A. J, Harvey, M.A, of St. 
James’s, Paddington. 

Owing to the great kindness and hospitality of the residents 
in almost every part of India that I visited, my journey was 
unexpectedly attended with so little expense that I had no 
occasion to avail myself of the funds lent by these friends for 

R— 2 
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the purchase of MSS., but my obligation, and indirectly I may 
perhaps add, that of the University, is none the less. 

The names of many friends and fellow-scholars in India, who 
so kindly entertained and in every way assisted me, will have 
been met with in the foregoing pages ; nor would it have been 
so necessary to dwell on their kindness but for the recent 
publication of the rather crude ' ideas ’ of an English traveller, 
which I found had produced a most unpleasant effect upon the 
various societies that had done their best to receive him 
cordially ; and, I must add, doubtless did an amount of mischief 
among the natives that the writer could perhaps hardly realize'. 

1 I Bay xniBDhiof : for, althongli tho paper (smce separately published under 
the title ‘Ideas about India’) containB many true and foroible remarks (or, it 
may be, random shots that ocoasionally hit the mark), and this may be very 
salutary reading for some Anglo-Indians, or even for EngUshmen at home, if 
other more thorough books be read in oonnesion, yet to native readers the 
whole tone will be most misleading. 

As to the passage in Mr 'W. Soawen Blunt’s first paper [Forimightly 
VoL zzxvi., p. 175), elluded to in the text, on the luxury of Anglo-Indians, 
which has given more offence perhaps than any other, if it be appropriate that 
one oold-weathex tourist should rebuke another, I would remind Mr Blunt that it 
is, to say the least, not always cool in India, and that things that may rank as 
luxuries here beoome necessaries of healthy life there. Many of Mir Blunt’s 
most extraordinary statements seem to me simple oases of hasty generalization, 
which even my own limited observation serves entirriy to correct. So far from 
having foxmd that “no Oollector’s wife will wear an article of Indian manufacture, 
to save her soul from perdition” (‘Ideas,’ p. 29), 1 got from several kind 
hostesses many valuable details about Indian clothes and ornaments, which I 
found that they not only wore themsdves hut also sent home to their friends in 
Europe. So far from Englishwomen looking on “the land of their exile as a 
house of bondage,” 1 have generally found ladies at home preserving the kindest 
recollections of their Indian life, not excluding the relations with their native 
servouts and dependents, Eor these, be it observed, are the only natives with 
whom, as a rule, our countrywomen can have much to do, not so much owing to 
prejudices on their side (though these often doubtless exist), but rather to the 
barbarous and un-Aiyan practice forced upon the B[indus (properly so oalled) by 
the ancestors of Mr Blunt’s Muhammadan friends. In fact, in those parts of 
India where Muhammadan rule chiefly prevailed, very few of even the heat natives 
have been at all educated up to the idtal of the society of ladies, and for this 
reason, which seems to have escaped Mr Blunt’s notice, free social intercourse ia 
nut of the question. As a contrast alike to the real average native of a region 
Butk as Upper Bengal, and to Mir Blunt’s supposed typical Anglo-Indiaai lady 
[iHA, p. 47), it is a pleasure to me to be able to dte the testimony of an 
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But I hops that European residents in India wiU understand 
that scholars at least, who start with no preconceived social or 
political 'ideas’ to be proved, can accept the ungrudgingly 
rendered assistance of their fellow-subjects of every race, without 
turning it to a root of bitterness and unmerited reproach. 

The great kindness shown to me by native scholars has, I 
trust, been made evident by what I have said in this Beport. 
It was indeed most encouraging to find what a bond of union is 
formed by enthusiasm for a common study between races some- 
times supposed to be almost by nature unblending or even 
antagonistic. I had not, indeed, expected to find any hostility 
to my work on the part of the pandits, but in the place of the 
shy reserve, which even some European scholars accustomed to 
work like mine had led me to expect, I was often quite surprised 
at the cordiality and frankness with which both Hindus and 
Jains came forward to help me. Nor did my native firiends and 
helpers proffer their assistance simply while I was present to ask 
it, Kar o^daXiio^ovXiav <09 dvdpoi7rdpe<rKot> ; on the contrary, I 
have received since my return MSS., books and copies of 
inscriptions from several places that I visited, and scarcely a 
mail has arrived without bringing me letters firom my Indian 
fiiends. 

To each and all of them, who may chance to read these 
pagesj I can only say, in recording my thanks, that I trust we 
may meet again before very long, whether some of them may be 
induced to visit Europe during 1886 from the double attraction 
of specially Indian celebrations in London and Vienna, or 
whether I may be permitted to utilise the knowledge and 
experience I have been gaining by again visiting India. 

With such a hope let me conclude. As I have stated in my 


lacly, the mfe of a wdl-Imowa adholar, who has travelled in many parts of Western 
LaoUa amongst the manly Bsjputs and the MaJuattas, that sha has never met 
with anything but courtesy &om native gentlemen, and that in entertadning, as 
she often does, the younger members especially of the various higher caastes and 
nationalitieB (for, pace some popular writers and talkers, there is no sudi thing 
as ^the Indian peojde’], she oonisiderB their manners even superior to those of 
the corresponding age and class in Europe. 
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preliminary Report*, the results described in the foregoing pages 
need only be regarded, so far as the University is concerned, as 
a beginning : and for myself I feel that the time and energy 
which circumstances may leave at my disposal for scholarly work 
cannot be better employed than in working out at home the 
material for research thus obtained, in the hope of some day 
supplementing it by firesh work in the same distant yet pleasant 
fields. 

1 Ses the Cam^fidgA University for May 26, 1886, p. 786. Whether 

used much ty myself or hy other Sanskritists at Cambridge, I will hope that 
students in o^er places wiU avail themselves of my collection. For [if I may be 
allowed to repeat an observation made in the preface to my Catalogue of our 
Buddhist MSS.) the tendency of recent so-called reform has been practically to 
discourage the prolonged residence in the University of those of its members 
whose special literary pursuits cannot at once be utilised for the conduct of the 
ordinary round of its studies ; and 1 fear that it will be some time before FrSkrit 
is studied at our universities in the same way as the Greek and Italian dialects, 
and perhaps stiU longer before we may hope for what is already found in some 
foreign universities, the systematic aow^wrativt study of religion and philosophy. 
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LISTS OF MSS., WITH NOTES. 

I NOW proceed to give an account of what formed the chief 
object of my journey, the search for MSS. 

I therefore give (§ 1) lists of the MSS. collected by myself and 
of those collected by Pandit Bhagvan Das and bought together 
from him, as mentioned above (p. 34). 

Of my own MSS., about 212 in number, I have made a 
classified list. For the Pandit’s collection of nearly 300 MSS., 
I have contented myself with transliterating the very rough 
list drawn up by or for him. I have corrected a few obvious 
slips, but I have not had time to verify all names or add dates 
of writing etc. firom the MSS. themselves. 

All these, with the exception of a few marked with an 
asterisk, are now placed at the disposal of the University on 
terms explained in a Report addressed to the Library 
Syndicate. 

Notes are given (§ 2) on some of the chief MSS. in my own 
collection. I could have wished, as I have already intimated in 
the prefiice, that these could have been fuller and more compre- 
hensive. But I trust that the MSS. may be properly catalogued, 
along with the valuable collection of Jain MSS. acquired by the 
University some years ago. 

I also give (§3) notes on MSS. in India^ copies of which 
might advantageously be negotiated for. 
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§ 1. CLASSIFIED LIST OP MSS. PEESONALLY 
COLLECTED. 


I. Veda: 


CONTBNTB. 


Number 
of MSS. 


(a) SamhitS - . , 2 

iP) Bralunana ........ 4 

(7) Sutra» prayoga, etc 9 

(5) Upanishad 6 

II. Parana 7 

III. Itiliaaa (epic) 3 

IV. Kavya (belles lettres) : 

(a) Ekvya (kot artificial” poetry ... 4 

(/9) Nstaka (drama) 5 

(7) Carnpn ......... 2 

(9) Eatiha (tales) ........ 4 

V. Vyakarana (grammar) . • . - , . . 6 

VI. Chandah (metrics) and Alaukara {ars poetica) , S 

VII. Jyotiska (astronomy and astrology) .... 3 

VIII. DlLanna9astra (law etc) 6 

IX. Art : including 

(a) Yaidya (medicme) ....... 1 

ffi) {Hlpa (constructive art) ...... 2 

(7) Kama (ors amorU) ....... 3 

X. Dargana (philosophy) : 

(tt) General 2 

IP) Sarikhya and Toga 3 

(7) Nyaya and Yai^eshika . . . , - 1 6 

(d) Yedanta 3 q 

XL Buddhist works 12 

XIL Jain works: 

(tt) Canonical (§ i. and § ii.) 

(fl Extra-canonical * aljout 60 

XII. Xantric and miscellaneous works • .... 4 


Total of separate MSS. personally collected, about 212 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

B. MSS. acquired in Benares and tlie North-West Provinces. 
N. „ Nepal 

R, Rajputana. 

* An asterisk, as above stated, indicates that the MS. is reserved 
and not sent to the University Library. 

JUfote. Except where otherwise stated, all MSS. from Nepal are 
on paliu-leaf, and the rest on paper. 

MSS. are arranged under their titles. 

The dates of writing are put in the equivalent years of the 
Ohristion era. 


I. Veda. 

(a) Sar^hUd. 

Anuvakas, collection of. B. 

Bhashya by Uata on the Rikpratigakhya. 

(jS) JSrdJma^ 

Qatapatha-brAhmana. — ^Madhyamarkan^ 1628. Imper- 

fect B. 

Qatapatha-brahmana. — Hasti-k^ 1582." B. 

Taittiiiya brahmaim (Q, fragm. B. 

VArttika-sara. B. 

(y) Sutra. 

Apastambiya-sfltra. Aj>rayo^a-vrij^ connected with Dhnrto- 
svanifs comm, on the A^ ; Fragnas 1, 2, and part of 3. B. 

ParaskArargnhya-stltras. 1. — 11. 8, xvth cent, palm-leaf, 
the remainder xvixth cent, paper. Wanting 6 lines at 
end. N. 

ParibhAsha. B, 

PavamAnahoma-prayoga. 1786. B. 

PindapitriyajilarvyatishaAga by Raghunatha Vajapeyi. 

im . ' B. 

PrAyagcittardlpikA. 1787. B. 

Sautrimani-prayoga. 1786. B. 

( 8 ) UpmiehadB. 

Aitareysrupanishad, Qankara’s comm, on, 1593. B. 

Annbhfitiprakaga {metrical version of the Upanisbads) by 
VidySrainya-BvAml (Sayana), R 
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Briliadajranyaka-up^ A gloss on Qankara's comm. 
Ohandogya-up°. 1517. B. 

„ (another copy). 1772. B. 

Mandukya-up”. : ^andagiri’s gloss on Qa^ara. B. 

IL PUEl^TA. 

Agnipurana. N. 

Bh^gavata [one skandha] Bengali hand. N. 

Civaglta. B. 

Qivapurana followed by Qivadharmottara, xith cent. N. 
Skanda-pl — Kedara-khanda. 1649. Beng. hand, N. Paper. 
VishnupurSM. Beng. hand of xv — xvith cent. N. 
Ynshasarasangraha. B (1). 

III. ItihAsa (Epic). 

Mahabharata : Sabhaparvan. 1693. 17. 

„ Udyoga-p” : Sanatsujatlya with Qankara’s comm. 

B (1). 

BSmayana.^ — Aranya>kS.nda. 1652. N. 

IV- Kavta (Belles lettreaj. 

(a) Emya. 

BhaW: SargasI — XIIL, with comm., (not Jayamangala’s or 
Bharatamallika's) j Sargas IV — ^V. Mostly ,xvth cent. N, 
Meghaduta, with SarasYatItIrtha’s comm, called Vidvad- 
balarahjinl. 

Meghaduta. with anonymous commentary. Kashmiri- 

Nagaii writing. 

Sarangasaratattya, circa 1690. B. 

()ff) Ndtaka, 

Auarghar^hava (]). Pragm.- of 3 leaves. Beng. hand, 
XV — ^xvith cent, J7, 

Qiingarav&tikS, by Vigvanatha. B. 

Ekada 9 Tvratarnataka, circa A.D. 1,480. K. 

Mahaviracarita. Imp&rf. xvi—xvHth cent. (?). .B. 
MudrarSkshasa. 1376. K 
(y) , Cwrr ^, ' 

Bamayant^kajha (or I^elecampu) by Trivikramabhat^. 
1628. R. 
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DamayantTkatliavritti (comm.), begun by CanJi*apala and 
finished by Gunaviuayagaiii. 1803. E. 

(S) KtUhdL, 

Hitopade 5 a [KS.’ 49 3 a-d.] 1 373. N. 
*MadhaviLnalopakliyana. 1751. N. Paper. 
Simliusanadvatrim 9 ika j Jainhand (Jain recension?) 1606. R. 
♦Tanfcrakhyana. 1485. N*. 

V. Vyakaeaija (Grammar). 

Bhashyapradlpoddyota. Supercommentary by Nagojibhatta on 
the Mahabhashya. B. 

Candravyakaraua. See Buddhist works, below, xi. 
Dhatuparayaiia'by Purnacandra. N*. 

*Kriraka-kaumudr. B. 

Prabodhacandrika by Vaijala. 1857. B. 

Samasavada by Jayaruma. B. 

'^Sutras with comm, not identified. N. 

VI. Chandah and Ala^^'KAea (Metrica and ars poetica). 

Alankaratilaka or KavyanugEsanavritti by Vagbhata. 

Devistoira of Yagaskara (Qarada cliaraoter). B. 
Frakrita-piiigala. (Part of the I^ingala^iistra). E. 

Eo^imaxvjarl by Bhanumigra with GopalabhatWs comm,, Easika- 
rafijonl. 1837. B. 

Vaghha^aukuta with (new) comm. 1467. E. 

VII. Jyotisha (Astronomy and astrology). , 

Bulavivekini with comm, by Kahnika. 1823. B. , 

^Tajikasara by Haribhadra Siiri. 1404. E. 

Trivikrama^ta. E. 

VIII. pHAJRMACJiSTRA (Law). 

Brahmanasarvasva by Halayndha. B. . 

Quddhiviveka by Budradhara. 1789, IL 
t^nkmulti. Ch. i. 1851. E. 

Eslamfidbavlya (fragment). B. 

^^NSrada-smiiti with Newari version, and fiiagments. of Newari 
works. N. 

BSjadharmakaustubha, pai*t of Anantadeva’s SmTitikauatubha. B. 
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IX. Aet. 

(a) Y€Ady% (medicine). 

BLimayinoda (9). N. 

(P) Qilpa (constructive art). 

*Frasadamandana Ly Mandana. 

‘^Ylgyakarmaprakaga. B. 

( 7 ) (ars amoris). 

Anangaranga ky Xalyanamalla. 1614. B.. 

BatimaiLjarl by Jayadeva. B. 

^Yatsyayana with comm. N. 

X. DAKgANA (Philosophy). 

(a) General. 

Sarvadar^anarsangraha. B. 

Xhan^noddharaj supercommentaiy by Pragalbha Migra on 
Harsha’s Khai^ana-khan^-khadya. 

{P) [SlinJshya and] Yoga. 

HathasanketacandrikS by Sundara. Imperf. 1831. B. 
Yogasutra with Bhoja’a comm. B. 

Yogavasishtasara with Mahidhara’s comm. B ^ 

(y) J^^^yotand Vcbigeshika. 

Anyathakhyati-vicara (or”-vada) [by Timmanna]. B^ 
BSidhabuddhivada by Harirama Tarkavag^ga. B. 
Bldhiti-mathurl (cp. Mathuri below). Pt. of § ii. only. 

Oomm. on Tattva-cintamam. Imperf, B. 

* Gaurlkaiitr Gaunkanta’s comm, on Kegava’s Tai'kabhashS. 
B. iTnperf. 

'^‘Gauiikantr (another copy) t complete, B. 

(Yaigeshika) Gunakiranavall-prakaga by Yardhamana. 

Wants ff. 1 — 7. B, 

Xira^vall (9) (Fragment). B. 

MathiuL Oomm. by Mathuranatha on Tattvacintamam, 
(Part of Xhan^ 1 only). Bang, hand zvii — ^zviii cent. B. 
iTrvperf^ 

KiiuktL Oomm. on Tarkasangraha. Telugu character. 
1 perfect. B. 

Nyayasiddhantamahjarl 176 Q. 

Batnakoshavada (9). Defective at end. B» 
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Saptapadarthi, 1625, E. 

Sarasangraha. Oonun. on Tarkikaraksha by Varadar£ja. 
Ch. L B. 

Tarkaprakagika. Comm, by Qitikantha on Bha^acarya- 
cudamani’s Nyayaaiddhantamanjarl. 1760. E. 
Tstparyavadavicara. B, 

Yogyatavicara. B. 

(8) Vedanta [and MlmOrriels], 

Advaitasiddhl by Madhusadana Suri. B. 

Advaitasiddlii, commentary by Brahmananda. B. 
Aparoksbanubhuti. Comm, on Qankara’s work. B. 
^Aparoksbannbbdti (another copy). B. 

Atmapurana by Qankarananda j wanting Ob. 9. 1726. B. 

Qrutisara by Totaka with comm, by Baccidananda YogL 
^ukasbtaka witb comm, by Oajig§.dbarendra Sarasvatl. B. 
Gltatatparyabodbinl by Anandasarasvatl, B. 
JflaDasvaprakaga. B. 

Ealvalyakalpadruma by Gangadbara Sarasyatl. B. 
*Nyaya-makaranda and its tika (or vivriti) by Oitsukha 
Muni. Text by Anandabodba. Kasbrniri-Nagari charac- 
ter. 1841. B. 

Pragnavali by J adubharata. B. 

Paflcadagl III. IV. with Eamakrishna’s Comm. B. 

„ (another copy) I — ^IIL V. B. 

SafLjil3.prakriya. B. 

Siddbantalegasangraha. (End of last chapter wanting). B. 

(commentary) defeclive at end. B. 
Siddhantavindu by Madbusudana, a comm, on the Dagagloki 
B.(?) 

Syardpanirnaya by Sadananda. B. 

Svatmanirupana by ^ankara, with * AryS ’-yySkbyS by 
Saccidananda SarasvaM. B. 

TattvanusandhSna by Mahadevasarasyatl. B. 
Tattyapradipika (“OitsukhI”). Jain hand of xyi — ^xviith 
cent. B. 

XJpadegasabasrI with comm. B. 

VairSgyataranga. B. 

Vakyayritti-prakfi^ikaj ^omm. on^aAkara^sVakyarTritti. B. 

* „ (another copy). B. 
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V ed5nta-kalpataru. B. 

Yivskacudamaai by Qankara. 1815. B. 

A collection of short Yedantic treatises [called Maha- 
T3.kyaprabodha (1)], B. 

XI. Buddhist wobks. (All from Nepal.) 

'Ashtesahasrikar-prajhaparamita. c. A.D. 1020. 

„ (another copy). 

Oandravyakarana I — ^11 § ii. and part of II § iii., with comm, 
differing from that of Add. 1657. 1 
'^OaiidraTyakarana...§ 6, 6. In an unknown character. 
Karandavyuha (prose version). Illuminated. 1196. 
Lalitavistara. As to date see notes in Beport.\ 

„ (another copy). 1684. (Thel Paper, 

oldest copy known.) ) 

^Fancarakdha. Palm-leaf (modified Xutila writing) with 
modern paper supply. Dated in reign of Yigrahapala of 
Bengal (o, 1080). 

PancaraJrsha (another copy). Archaic hand with more 
recent supply. 

^Saddharmapundarika. 1093, With last leaf of another 
work dated 1065. 

Yasudhara-dharam. xvth cent. 

Fragment of prayers^ rituals etc., zivth cent. 

Xn. Jain works. (All from Rajputana.) 

(a) 

§ i. Angoji find Ujpdngaa, 

Anuttaraupapatika with Sanskrit glosses. 

PrajfiaponS. (PanfUL®). Y.S. 1521 (a.d. 1464). 

§ ii. Other camomeal works, 

Aurapaocakkhana j see below under Samstara. 
Avasyaka-laghuvritti,: pratikramanar section. 

Avagyaka. 1534. 

Dagavaik3.1ika with avacuri (a.d. 1400), 

1 Iient to Dr RajendialSla Mitra: deposited at Bengal Asiatic Souieiy, 
Galeutta. 

s Lent to Dr H5mle: deposited at Bengal Asiatic Society. 
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♦Da^avaikalika (text only). 1469. 

Da(;.a^rutask!indlia, § 8, Paryushanakalpa (Paiyoaavana- 
kappo) 1»521. 

„ (anotlier copy). a.d. 1760. 

Piiulaniryiikti, 
fSainstara followed by 
lA^tura- (Aiix*a-) prafcyukliyana. 

Vyavaharn witli cnmm. a.t). 1708. 

Another work called Paccjlkliana (pratyakbyana). 

(P) JSxtra^cajionical treatises etc. 

Afijanrisundarl-Yavanakumarasambandlia. 1657, . 
Anyokti. 

Bandka.samitta : see bclow^ Shaisfitra. 

^^ataka jy ,, 

*^antinathacaritra. 

Qrlopadc^amrda. 

^ravakanam mukliavastrikil^rajoharaiuivicara. 1597. 
^ravaka-pi*atikramana, 

Chaudoxiui^riaaiin. 

Dharmnsangi'aha by Medhavin. {Imperfect.) 

Dlpotsavfl. 

Dravyafiaugralia by Noniicandra. 

Gotainakulaka. 

Gu^varmacaritra {P5judbikS,ra). 

*Harivaui<ja-purana. 

JivasamuKa with Qilacarya’s comm. 

Jivavicara (by (^*antiKiim). 

KaIakucS.rya-katha. 

if if (another copy with glosses). A.i>. 1840, 

'^Kalpuntnn^acya (by HatnacandratUaka) 1638 j 
with vemicular fragments; one dated 1672. 
Kalyanamandira by Siddhosena. With comm. 

Karmastava, ) « 

Kamavipaka./ Sea Shatentra. 

KaihSko^ (Vrata-Eathfik"). 

* » (another collection ; v. sopra, p. 24). 

lAghnksfaetraaaniSaarrriiti hj Haribha(ha A.ix, 1434. 
liuaiiSka-mata-kattona. 

Moghan&da-madaoauuuijatf-katha. 1562. 
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Kavatattvaprakarana. 1695. 

Nemi-purai^. 1776. 

Pradyumiiarcarita by Somakirti. 

PramajDLa-nimaya. 

Pragnottara ratnamala wiiih comm. 

Biabiman^la, 1549, 

SiLdliaraaajina-stavana by Jayananda, witb comm. 1658. 
S^bodhipanca^ika. 1736. 

Samyaktyakaumudl. 1695. 

Saptatika| , bolow Sliatsutra. 

Sba^giti } 

Sba^yagyaka witb lciilaI^odha» 

Shatsutra : tba six works are : 

1. Earmayipaka (Kammayibaga). 

2. Batidhas§.mitta. 

3. Karmaataya, 

4. ShadagitL 

5. Cataka. 

6. Saptatika. 

Bbatsutra (another copy) with comm, on No. 5 and 6. 

„ Commentaries on Nos, 1 — 4. 

Sinduraprakarana. 1843. 

(another copy with comm.) 
Stotras to Qantinatha and others. 1698. 

TJpade9amal& 

TJpadegarasala by Sadhnranga. 1599, 

Yagbhatalahkara. See AkMctlra, 

YicSramanjarL 

♦Vioaraaara. 

Yicarashattrimgika. 1854. 

Viydsamanjarl by ^ada. 

Yati-aradhana-yidhi. 

Yogagastra, comm, by Jinamedana, pupil of Somasundara. 
Seyeral Pat^yalis. 

A treatise by Somasundara, ff, 4, 64 yerses. 

XII. Tantra, bituals, and miscellaneous works. 


ESrandayy5.lLa : see Buddhist worka N, 
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Tnyikramasundarl or tTnanadlpayimarsliim. N. 
Anonymous QJivaic work, xiiith cent. N. 
Bhuvane^varlstotra by Fritkyidliara with Padmanabha’s 
comm, 1733. B. 

ROUan LIST OF MSS. PURCHASED AT BOMBAY. 
Jain USS. 25. YogaQastra. 


1. Abhayadeya’s comm, on the 

Antakiidda^a. 

2. Siddhasena’s comm, on the 

Prayacanasar od ihara. 

3. Abhayadeya’s comm, on the 

Bhagavatisutra, 

4. Abhayadeya’s comm, on the 

Yipaka. 

6. Nirayavall. 

6. Sth9.n3.nga. 

7. Jhatadharmakatha. 

8. XJvavai (Abhayadeva*s 

comm.) 

9. DaQayaikalika. 

10. TTpade^mala. 

11. Uttaradhyayana. 

12. Akhyata-ayactiri. 

13. SHtraknta. 

14. Simhasanadyatrim^ikE 

( 1 Jain recensiou), 

15. Rumarasambhava. 

16. Padyosavanakappa (Paryu< 

fihanE). 

17. Rajapragnlyam. 

18. UttarS.dhyayana-ayactlri 

19. Lingana^SsanaravaourL 

20. JlySbhigama. 

21. SUryaprajilapti. 

22. Padyosaya^ with 

23. Pragnavyakara:)^ with 

Abhayadeva’s oommr 

24. Pinda,..ayacuri. 

. n 


26. Cantinatha-caritra. 

27. Acarahga. 

28. Dagavaikalika. 

29. Malayagiri’s comm, on 

Rajapragnlya. 

30. Abhayadeya’s comm, on 

TJpasakadaga. 

31. Aya^yaka-avacUri. 

32. Pushpamala. 

33. AntaknddaQS. with comm. 

34. Jhatadharmakatha. 

35. Sutraknta (nirynkti). 

36. Kalpa&utra-avactlri, 

37. Abhidhanacintamani of 

Hemacandra. 

38. Laghu-sahgraha^-ratna. 

39. BhagayatL 

40. Kalparkiranayalr. 

41 . Pargvanathacaritra. 

42. JiyAbhigama. 

43. Pakshika. 

44. Yallabhadeya’s comm, on 

Kumara-sambhaya. 

45. Abhayadeva’ti comm, on 

J fLatadhanua-katha. 

46. ArSdhana-siltra. 

47. Pratikramanarslltra. 

48. Yoga^SiStra. 

49. Jambudvlpaprajhapti. 

50. Abhidhanacintamam 

comm. 

51. Antaknddaga. 


4 
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52. Kshetrasamasa. 

53. RishimandUila. 

54. Dhatupatha with comm. 

55. Oghaniryukti. 

5 6, Trfl.1 y 5.-nn.Tnanrlir a with 
comm. 

57. Anuttaraupapatika. 

58. Kalpantarvacyani (a.d. 

1457). 

59. Prajhapana. 

60. Prau^amanorama. 

61. QahdanuQS.Bana (imperf.) 

62. Yaraht samhita (part 

only). 

63. Qahdanngaaana, pt. 2. 

(Samv, 1482). 

64. (^abdanugafiana, pt. 8. 

65. Linganugasana (Hema- 

candra) 

66. Qabd&nugasana, pt. 4. 

67. „ pt. 2 

(2 leayes wanting). 

68. Qabdavacuini pt. 1. 

69. „ pt. 2. 

70. Qabd^nugasana pt....f 

71. „ pt. 1. 

72. pt. 5. 

73. „ pt....? 

74. _ „ pt....? 

75. .^hyatavacUmi. 

76. Prajhapana with comm. 

77. Dharmabuddhi-katha (?). 

78. Atnrapratyakhyana. 

79. TanduLa-vaiyalika. 

80. Stlktamuktavall-tika. 

81. Samavayahga. 

82. Oandraprajhapti. 

83. Yltaragastotra. 

84. (pabdanugSiSanarvntti, pts. 

1 and 2. 


85. Kalpantarvacyani (cf. 68). 

86. Avagyaka. 

87. Sarvajanopadega. 

88. Laghusangrahanl with 
comm. 

89. Bhavabhavana (Hemacan- 

dra). 

90. Paramatmaprakaga, 

91. Shaddarganasahgraha. 

92. Kriyakalapa. 

93. JambudvIpasangrahanI 

with comm. 

^94. Rohinl-Agokanripa-katha. 

95. ^raddha- pratikramai^-au- 

tra-vntti. 

96. Munipaticarita. 

97. DhatupSitha. 

98. Navatattya, 

99. [Tales.] 

100. Qabdinugasana, comm. 

(Part of Adhy. Y.). 

101. Yogagastra. 

102. Acaranga-shtra-vntti (Qi- 

lahgacharya). 

103. Pratyakhyana-bhashya. 

104. Samyaktvakaumudr. 

105. Shashti-gataka. 

106. Kshetrasamasa-avactiri. 

107. Ayagyaka-ayacori. 

108. Pratyakhyanarbhashya 

with ayactiri. 

*109. Rurmaputra-katha. 

110. Adhy§.tmasS.ra. 

111. Yidagdhamukhamandana- 

tika. 

112. Yicarashattrlmgika. 

113. Sthirayali. 

114. G-anasthanayiyarana. 

*113. Qurvayali with comm. 

116. Drayyasangraha. 
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117. Gautama-priccha. 

116. SangrahanI with comm. 

119. (^abdanu gasana ( Adhy. V.). 

120. ShadSiVagyaka. 

121. Jambucaritra (with pra- 

§asti, slightly imperfect). 

122. Divalikalpa (f). 

123. QabdSmi gasana ( A d b y. T TT ) . 

124. Saptatisthajia. 

*125. Oampakagreahthi-katha. 
^126. Maunaikadagl-mahatmya. 

127. Yipakasutra. 

128. Kalakacarya-katha. 

129. A vagyaka-niryukti-tlka. 

130. liTavatattva with comm. 

131. Nandi-vritti. 

132. Anek§,rthasangraha with 

comm, j ^perfbot. 

^133. Sambodha-sattarika. 

134. BhaktSmara with comm. 

135. Amiah'^anaBubodha (wrir 

jiet/.). 

136. Samacartgataka. 

137. Trishashti^atakapurusha- 

caritra (part of). 

138. Khandapragasti. 

139. FratjyakhyanariLiryukti. 

140. JfLanar^vayogapradlpa. 

Bralimaiiical and general 
US& 

141. Narapati-jayacaty& 

142. AcollectionofTTpanishads. 

143. Yritabadhar-paddhati. 

144. Yedanta-paribhashS.. 

145. Tajikarsara. 

146. Anekarthadhvam-manjarl. 

147. Prabodhacandrodaya. 

148. Holashtaka. 


149. Siddhantamuktavali. 

150. Strijataka. 

151. Vedamtasara. 

152. BhuvaDadipaka. 

153. NHakantha-taj ika. 

154. Smritisarasamucca^a [imir 

petf) 

155. Kaivalyopaniahad. 

156. Pratish'^a^ kalanirnaya. 

157. Dhatupatlia. 

158. Makarandaharaaa. 

159. Pragna-vaish^ya, 

160. Bhojaprabaudha. 

161. Biihaj-jSitaka. 

162. Bamalacintamani. 

163. Tajikapaddhati with comm. 

164. Sarvasahgraha. 

165. TTata-bhashya {ivnp&rf.) 

166. Baghuvamga-comm. 

167. Saraavata, MadhavartikS. 

168. Qa^adatilaka {imiperf.) 

169. Ghatapartha-kayya. 

170. DhatupSLtha. 

171. Ganga-plyashalahari. 

172. Pratishthamayukha. 

173. Yakyasudha. 

174. Laghujataka. 

175. Ajapagayatri. 

176. Jatakapaddhati. 

177. Bamalapragna. 

178. TJpakarmapaddhati. 

179. Nighantu. 

180. Basamanjar 1 . 

181. Makaranda-tippana. 

182. SiddhantarmuktayalL 

183. Qridgaratilaka with comm. 

184. Yasishtha-ganti (Sarny. 

1510). 

185. Pratyangira-kayaca. 

4—2 
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IS 6. Basamanjari. 

187. OaramvyfLha, 

188. Aaaucaniimya. 

189. Pa&caviveka. 

190. Yaidyamanorama. 

191. Trigati by Qarngadbara. 

192. .AsbUvakra witib comm. 

193. Amaranamamala. 

194. Bbarata-tilaka. 

195. Faragara-smriti. 

196. YetalapaucaviinQati. 

197. yishnusahasra-nama-bha- 

sliya. 

198. Acai^^ar^a. 

199. IndTaprafithamaliS.tmya. 

200. BraJbmasUtra. 

201. Fraya9cittarmayukha. 

202. Qraddlia-mayuklia. 

203. Yislmu-pura^. 

204. Kaiabadha - commentary 

(Qarada ckaracter). 

205. Grbatokarpara -with comm. 

206. Makaranda-^iyarana. 

207. NyayarsiddliSiitamanjari. 

208. FSnini’a Aabtadliyayl 

(from Eashmir). 

209. Euyalayananda, comm. 
209 b.. G-arudopaniahad-dlpika 

(Kashmir). 

209 b. Amarakosha (QaradS cha- 
racter). 

210. Hemadri, Farigesha-khan- 

da (imperf,).. 

211. Yedaracartha (9) (QSrada). 

212. JhanSrnava 

213. Qabdabodha. 

214. Yrihad-naradiya-puraim 

(unfinished). 

215. AnehdLrtha-manjar!. 


216. Magha-durghata. 

217. Tajnavalkya-comm. (iwp.). 

218. Durghata-kayya with 

comm. 

219. Lagnabrahmona (60 9I0- 

kas). 

220. Arthayiyecana. 

221. Mahimna-stotra with 

comm. 

222. Budrabhashya (QaradS.). 

223. LaghukaumudI (Qarada, 

impe?/.). 

224. Agvalayanargiihyasutra. 

225. Kaularahasya. 

226. Lalitarparamarahasya 

(Qarada). 

227. Kavya-subhashita. 

228. Sambandha-yiyeka. 

229. B>ajamartanda {myptrf,\ 

230. Nilotsarga-vidhi (m^e^.). 

231. Matnkarnighantu. 

232. Dharm opastay a - kbn.iif^n.nfl. 

by Yedantavagiga AdS^ 
rya, 

233. Grahaganti. 

234. ' Mlmansarrahasya (one 

adhyaya only). 

235. Siddhanta-candrika. 

236. Ashtay akrar comm. 

237. Amarakosharcomm. 

238. Qiarngadhara (medical), 

239. Faficadagi (with comm.) 

240. Sugruta. 

241. Chaudogyarupanishadyiya- 

rsrna (m^a^). 

242. Anuy2A:a. 

243. Yogarnaya. 

244. Nyfiya-gastra. 

245. Nirimyasindhn. 
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246. Jatakabharana. 

247. VajasaneyX. 

248. Yriliaj-jataka. 

249. Qatacan^-paddkatL 

250. Mntyunjaya-japavidlii 

{myp&rf.), 

251. Oiatamani comm. 

252. Basaraja. 

253. Ylramitrodaya, comm. 

254. Pasakakevall (1). 

255. MuhUrtacintamamj comm. 
266, Gaturmaay avnta. 

257. Nitimayukha. 

258. Qraddhaviveka. 

259. Mahimna with. comm. 

260. Naciketa-upakhyana. 

261. Muhurtamartaada. 

262. Baghuvamga. 

263. LaghusiddhantakanmudL 

264. Yishnubhaktikalpalata. 

265. NySyamanjarl. 

266. Kumarartha-vivecana by 

Ekanatha. 

267. BSimakrishnavilapa-kavya. 
26 8. Maharudrarpaddhati. 

269. Nagara-khanda (vmp&rf). 

270. PunarSradhaim-iuinittam. 

271. Kaiyyata’s comm, on the 

Mah3.bhaBhya. 


272. Magha-karya^ comm. 

273. Samayedasamhita {mp.), 

274. Canakya {imp.). 

275. Jataka-paddhati with 

comm. 

276. Qlght*abodba. 

277. Ynttaratnakaraj comm. 

278. Muktavall-prakaga. 

279. Samara-sara. 

280. Elavya-prakaga [imperf,), 

281. Tabba-cintamam (9). 

282. Catapatha-brahmana (frag- 

ment of 1000 ^okas). 

283. Basayana-tantra. 

284. A^valayana-brShmana (1). 

285. Jatakakarma-paddhati. 

286. Qatapatha-brShmana (850 

glokas). 

287. Yoga 9 ataka. 

288. Tulasl-yiv§.ha. 

289. Yogavasishtha (£r. of 400 

glokas). 

290. Yaradarajlya-yyakhyana 

{imperf). 

291. Jyotiahaglokah (500 gh). 

292. Gitagovinda. 

293. Muhurtamartanda. 

294. Qabdakaustubha. 



. § 2. NOTES ON PARTICULAR MSS. ACQUIRED. 


(1) Fkom Nepal. 

I regret that I have little of fresh interest in Buddhis 
literature. There will he found however several fresh MSS. c 
works already known^ as well as several non-Buddbistic work 
of some importance. 

Gandra- A partial exception may be noted in the case of th 
f^^'^dra-^yakarana or grammar of the Candra school of gram 
new frag- marianSj attributed to Gandragomin, a Buddhist author. Of tb 
text and its commentaries our library already possesses severe 
portions, which are duly noted in the Catalogue. 

I have now secured several new fragments of this work. 

The first of these (List, xi, 4) has the great interest o 
being written in a character unknown to me and, I may say 
unknown in India also, for I showed the MS. or a specimen o 
the character to all the chief authorities in such matters, botl 
European and native, in Northern India. 

In the Calcutta Museum however I observed a figure o 
Buddha on a pedestal inscribed with characters somewhat mor< 
difficult to decipher than those of my MS. (indeed I learnec 
from the Curator that the inscription never had been read), bu 
still bearing the same distinguishing feature: namely, a tri 
angular ornament at the top of each vertical stroke in th< 
letters. The form of letter with thick tops tapering down iutc 
a quasi-triangular form is well known, but here we get the 
apex of the triangle uppermost. Besides this there are many 
very curious archaisms in the letters themselves. 

I have obtained a photograph of the figure above-men- 
tioned, and with the help of this and of my squeezes and 
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rubbings I hope to be able to publish a complete study of this 
character before long. 

I^ar^ara-ffrihya^sutra. Vedic texts seem to be rare inPaiaaar 
Nepal, There seems to be little of consequence in thisfjSa.^' 
literature even in the great Durbar library. The owner of the 
present MS, evidently had no idea of what it was, as he 
described the book in a list that he sent to me simply as 
^ cAotd-wala^ “little one.” 

Mahabhtirata. — Sabhajjarvan. This MS. is remarkable as Maks- 
being by far the latest Nepalese palm-leaf I have met with,^^™*^ 
The colophon records that it was written “ for the hearing \i,e, 
so that the book might be read to] King Yoganarendra Malla, 
by the Bengali Brahman Harihara in Nepal samvat 813 (A.D. 
1693).” 

Hitopadeg^cb and Mudra/rakshasa. These books were written Hiti>pa< 
by the same scribe at an interval of three years, N.S. 493 — 6 MudrS 
(a.D. 1373 — 6), It is I think of some importance for the history 
of the Hitopadega, which has usually been regarded as a some- 
what late redaction of the great collection of the Panca-tantra, 
to find that in the middle of the XlVth century it had already 
gained enough celebrity to be copied in the valley of Nepal. 

I also acquired a large MS. which was stated by its owner to A large 
be the Bhimavinoda. Unfortunately, the book is imperfect atjf'f^^j 
both ends, and I can find no clue to its name in any chapter- 
title ; nor could I get any assistance in recognising the work theShii 
from various pandits to whom I showed it in other parts 
India. Part of an index remains. This begins with the treat- 
ment of special diseases {jvardt/isd/ra, ‘fever and dysentery’ fol. 

66 of original MS.) and ends with various general modes of 
treatment {dhumapana — Jcavada — nusyddi “ smoke-inhaling, 
rinsing, sternutatories ” ff. 528 — 531), 

I obtained another copy of the Tantrakhyma, a workTantca 
already in the Wright collection. It is a collection of tales, of 
which many, but not all, occur in the Panca-tantra and Hito- 
pade^a. The work deserves investigation in connexion with 
the studies in Indian folk-lore now in progress in several 
quarters. It consists of 43 short stories, chiefly in verse. The 
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first is of the tortoise and the two geese ; the second, the prince 
and the ape. 

In the same covers, and written by the same scribe ' Jasa- 
varma, is a quasi-dramatic piece on the Ehaiagl-vrata or the 
vow of the eleventh day, composed (fol. 4, a 4) for king Jaya- 
ratna Malla. 

pura- The Trvpuramndaror-paddKati or Jflanadipawmars/iini is 
an unknown Sivaic ritual-book by an unknown author, Vidya- 
nandanatha or ''nathadeva, described as Mah^admmvmiL~ 
^ alphabet is given on f. 74 5. 

iny- Another work is remarkable as being by far the smallest 
^ palmleaf MS. yet found in Nepal^ as it measures only 
5 X inches. It has no title and I have hot succeeded in 
identifying it. It is divided into 28 adhyayas, and commences 
with a dialogue between Qiva and ParvatL 


■adia. I iiow give some extracts from a very full description 
kindly supplied to me by Professor Jolly of Wiirzburg of a 
fragment obtained by me in Nepal, which has turned out to be 
a new recension of the Narada-smriti. My discovery of this 
M8. has been most opportune, as he is at present printing a 
critical edition of the text as a fitting sequel to his valuable 
translation of this dharma-gastra, 

j first "The Nepalese MS. of the Narada-smriti is very valuable 
indeed, both on account of its marked divergence from all the 
other MSS. of that work, that have come to light hitherto, and 
on account of its age. It is dated, at the end, N. S. 527, 
whereas none of the other MSS. is more than a hundred years 
old. The first portion of the Nepalese Narada has apparently 
been lost and supplanted by fragments of two different works in 
the Nepalese language, the first of which extends from foL 1 to 
foL 24a, and is written in a very clear hand. It is described at 
the end as a Nepalese commentary on a Nyaya9astra (iti 
mndmahritanydyagdstrm^dl^^ scmaptdh), and dated 

627, like the fragment of Narada. Fol, 24 b and foL 27 (25 
and 26 are missing), seem to contain fragments of another 
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Nepalese composition. They are very badly written. TheNsraa 
fragment of the Najada-smj-iti, accompanied by a commentary in 
Nevori, is written in yet another baud, and begins at foL 28 a 
with the words : vnttir esha dcureshu gurwp'idrre taibawa ca ||, 
which correspond to the latter portion of paragr. 8, V. Head of 
Dispute, in the Indian MSS., and in my English translation 
of the Institute^ of Narada. The following leaves, up to fol. 

93, agree in the main with the Indian recension, as contained 
in my translation and in the edition which I am printing, from 
seven Indian MSS., in the Bibliotheca Indica.” 

[Prof. Jolly here subjoins a most valuable list of various 
readings, which I omit as being beyond the scope of the present 
work, and also because I trust his edition will shortly appear.] 

“It will be seen from the list of various readings that the Ohua 
Nepalese MS. is a valuable check on the Indian MSS. of®?*''' 

___ j T 1 - abovB 

Xsarada. JLn many cases, the supenor correctness of its readings menti 
admits of direct proof through the numerous quotations from 
the Narada-smriti, which are scattered through the MitaksbarS, 
Ybramitrodaya, and other Commentaries and Digests of Law. 

It is true that in a number of other cases the quotations speak 
in favour of the readings preserved in the Indian recension of 
Narada. The Nepalese MS. is also by no means free from 
serious blunders. 

“The last Yivadapada, called Fiakirnaka, does not however Mad 
constitute the final chapter of the Nepalese, as it does of the 
Indian, Narada. It is followed, first, at fol. 93 h, by a long ^eit. 
chapter on Theft or Caurapratishedha, as it is called in the 
colophon (naradaprokt&ydm owurapratishedhem iwrm prakor 
ranam samSptaTti^. The opening qlokas of this chapter agree 
very closely with Manu rx. 256 — ^260. The remainder has its 
CQunterpiurt both in Manu ix. 252 — ^293, and in the eighth 
chapter of the Code of Manu, where the subject of Theft is 
treated at considerable length (vni. 301 — 343). It may seem 
strange that an additional chapter on Theft should thus be 
introduced at the dose of the whole work, after all the eighteen 
Yivadapadas have been discussed in their order. Precisely the 
same want of consistoncy is, however, observable in Mann's 
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treatment of forensic law, a chapter on Theft and kindred 
matters being tacked on, at the close of the section on forensic 
law, in the Code of Manu as well as in the present text. This 
fact goes far to prove the genuineness of the chapter on Theft 
in the Nepalese MS. It is also important, because it gives fresh 
support to the tnith of the traditional statements, which connect 
the composition of the Narada-smriti with the Code of Manu. 
Indian tradition is wrong, it is true, in making the Narada- 
smriti an early recension of the Code of Manu. The chapter on 
Theft, as well as the entire previous portion of the hook, is full 
of detailed rules and provisions, which are decidedly less 
archaic than the corresponding rules of Manu. It consists of no 
less than 61 9 lokas and one trishtubh. Moreover, it contains 
a reference to a coin called dlndra, which corresponds to the 
Latin denarius^. Some texts from this chapter are expressly 
attributed to Narada in the Viramitrodaya. 

The final It is more difficult to account for the addition, at fol. 106 5 of 

DrdeaS.^^ the Nepalese MS., of a final chapter on Ordeals, which subject 
is usually treated in the law of evidence. 

Che end. “At fol. 118 a the whole work closes as follows: idam 
alpadhiyam nrinam durvijneyaip. yathoditam | naradiyam yad 
astiba nyaya 9 astram maharthavat |j tasyeyam likhyate tika 
spashta nepalahhashaya | imam vijiiaya bhupadya 9 carantu 
nyayavartmana || ® I1 iti manave nyaya 9 astre naradaproktayam 
samhitayam nyayadharmapadani samaptani || || samvat 527 
karttikamase, etc. The last clause, which contains the date, is 
written in different hand from the remainder of the work, and 
very indistinctly. The colophon, in accordance with some of the 
previous colophons, describes the work of Narada as a recension 
of the Code of Manu. This tends to confirm the Indian tradi- 
tion, above referred to, regarding the connexion of Manu with 
Narada. See, too, my Tagore Law Lectures, pp. 46 and 67, It 
is curious that the Code of Manu is called a NyayaQastra in 
the last colophon. The term nydya in this compound is no 

1 Begarding the ooenrrenoB of this term in the previous portion of the 
Nsradflr-Binriti, see West and BfiMer’s Digest of Eindu LoflU, 8rd ed., p. 48 and 
Jolly, Tagore Law Lectures ( Calcutta 1685, Thaoker and Spink), p. 56. 
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doubt iui (Kjuivaleut for dharma, as is not seldom the case in 
tho law-books, e.g. Narada XVii. 9. The same use of the term 
recurs in tho two ^‘lokas just quoted, in which the author of 
tho Nepalese Commentary declares that he has written it for 
the enlightenment of kings and others, as the Najrada-smnti 
is difficult for the ignorant to understand." 


(2) General Collection (Benares, Kajputana, etc.). 

Kdvya (Poetry, etc.). 

Tltough six commentaries on the Meghaduta are made known 
to us by Aufrocht {Bodl. Catod. p. 125), I have acquired two Twe 
copies of tho text with commentaries hitherto, as far as I know, ^ 
unnoticed. 

The MSS. give the text in somewhat different forms, as the 
first has 122 distichs and the second 113, while the Oxford copy 
above cited has 116. Two of the spurious verses noted by 
Aufrecht (^rpr^fn«f and here given as 

occur in the first MS. as vv. 71 and 118 respectively. The com- 
mentary to this MS., called VidvadbalanutafijinI, was written at 
Benares by Sarasvatitirtha, called in the commentary itself ‘Tati’ 
and in the colophon ‘Paramahamsa Parivrajakacarya.’ 

In the second MS. the name of the commentator is not 
given in the colophon. He thus refers to himself and his work 
in verses 2 and 8 : 

TrarrP? • 

This MS. is written in the fine bold form of Nagaii for 
which the scribes of Kashmir are celehrated. antique 
TTaflTiniiriam form of may be noted in leaf 1 line 4; in the third 
of the lines just quoted. Several other good examples of this 
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LISTS OF MSS. WITH NOTES: 


Magha- 

duighata. 


Ssia^a- 

Bara- 

tattTB. 


Nala- 

oampd, 

comm. 


Qru&gSra- 

vatika. 


'writings besides one instance^ of the old Kashmirian' or QiaradSr, 
may be found in the present oollection. In the Jeypore royal 
library I found one Kashmirian copyist at work. 

A propos of commentaries on the Kavycbs I may call 
attention in passing (though this is included in the collection of 
MSS. from Bombay [No. 216] which I am not able at present to 
describe) to a collection of short adversaria on the Magha-kavya 
called Magha-durghoita, by one Rajakruda. 

8a/rangaswratattva. This is a collection of 200 verses on 
polity or general morality. In spite of the strange form of the 
title it would seem to be compiled from the Qarngadhara- 
paddhati. The last clause runs : 

1 ThDugh obtained at Benares, the MS. 
'was written for the Maharlna Jajasiipha, who reigned at 
Oodejpore a,d. 1680 — 99. 

In the special form of poetical composition called campU, 
I obtained a MS. of a ^ana or commentary on the 
Damayanlakathl. or Nala-camp'u by two Jains, Candapala and 
Guna'vinaya Gam, with a pattSvall of these commentators. 

Ns^aka (Drama). 

Under this head 1 have a portion of a play, the Qriiigara/- 
vSibikSi, or ‘love-garden,’ produced for Yish^uouiiha, Kvm&ra of 
the MahSrSja Bamasiinha, doubtless the sovereign of Jeyrpore, 
whom we noticed above (p. 28), as a patron of the drama. Of the 
29 remaining leaves (for the leaf numbered 30, placed with the 
rest, does not belong to this MS.), 10 are occupied with the 
prologue, from which we learn (£ 6. a) that the story tells of 
Candraketn son of Yijayaketu, king of Avanti, who left his king- 
dom to the care of his minister BuddhisSgara and travelled to 
Oampavaia. The first scene discovers him 'with his companion, 
the Yidushaka; his adventures are described in the garden of 
Eantimatl daughter of Batnapala, king of that city (f. 16 a — h). 

> TMa w a copy of the DnUtatra of TaQaBhara ; see p. 48 above, 8aot. yt. 
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Alahkara (Rhetoric and ars poetifid). 

Under this head we have a copy of the Vdghhaialanhara^%^ 
with an anonymous commentary not previously, I think, noticed, 

In it we find Yagbhata called by a Prakritized form of name, 
Bahada or Bahadadeva. The subscription of Chapter IV. runs : 

TfH A T >gq f T < 

and in the final subscription the author is styled MfH TnyRT ; 
so that we may perhaps infer that he was the minister of the 
king Jayasimha (cf. Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, 214 a), under 
whom the work was composed. The commentator identifies 
this king with the son of Kar^iadeva cited by Aufrecht. 

The MS., which is a good specimen of Jain calligraphy, was 
written in V.S. 1624 (a.D. 1467) during the pontificate of 
Lakshmisagara of the Tapagaccha, who attained his suripada 
in V.S. 1508 (see Klatt in Ind, Ant XI. 256). 

I have also obtained a copy of the Alankdratilaka (cf. 4^*“^ 
BUhler, Cat MSS. Gujarat, ill. 44). A second title of the book 
is Kdvydnufdsana. This is likewise the work of a Vagbhata, 
who from the introduction is clearly a Jain and in the postscript 
is described as famed for 'the composition of several new works’ 

He may thus be fairly identi- 
fied with the author of the Vagbhatalankara ; but being also 
described as the son of Nemikumara, he must be separated^ 
from the medical Vagbhata, who was the son of Simhagupta 
and named after his grandfather Vagbhata^ 

A third work among my few, but on the whole interesting, ?aaa-i 
specimens of Alankara-literature is Bhanudatta’s ltasamanjar% 
with a commentaiy called BasikaranjanI by Gopala Bhatta, son of 
Harivajji 9 a Bhatta. This MS. supports the reading 
noticed by Professor Bamk:|^hna Bhandarkar (Report on Sk. 

1 In spite of the tradition referred to by Bum^, Cat Ttmiwe, 57 5. 

3 See the verse quoted from the physician’s own witings by Anna Mors^vaia 
Knnte in the preface (p. 6) to his edition of the Ash^gahndaya, whuih may be 
taken in modification of Prof. Aufireffiii’s statement that Vsgbhats's parantage is 
^BUbscriptionibas tantnm librorum iraditii.m’ Bodl p. 303, not.). 
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Various 

^edantio 

rorks. 


MSS. 1882 — 3) as giving the right indication of tho author’s 
birth-place. 

Barfma (Philosophy). 

Prapnaml% by Jadubharata, pupil of MadhaVaixandaj a 
catechism of Vedantic doctrine. 

Svarupanirnaycb a Vedantic work on the nature of a,tiniwn by 
Sadananda, clearly the same as that mentioned by Hall [Index, 
p. 129) though this copy has about 2000 9 lokas as compared 
with 800 in Hallos. My MS. has four chapters (paWcc/iecZa), the 
last being jw(mmvkf!ihKu^ 

Svdbimanirupana by Qahkaracarya. The commentary by 
Saccidananda Sarasvatl, which is mentione^without any special 
name by Hall (p. 104), is given, and styled Arya-vyakhya. 

QraUea/ra, by Totakacarya, said to have been a pupil of 
^ankara. The only other known copy of this work seems to be a 
MS. at Tanjore (Burnell, p. 95 a). The work consists of 160 
9 lokas \ and our MS. has a commentary by Saccidananda Yogi, 
'Togindra-cfishya,* of which I have found no trace elsewhere. 

The Samjndpmhriyd is a short compendium of Vedantic 
terminology which may prove useful to the lexicographer as 
well as to the student of philosophy. I have not found mention 
of the work in any catalogue of MSS. 

The G^tatafparyahodhinl is a Vedantic commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita by Anandaaarasvatl, an author of whom nothing 
appears to be known. The present MS. contains adhydyas l. ll. 
VII. VIII. and part of ix. 


Jain works. 

8axd)odhi--pwfhCdsikd. This is a tract of 50 verses in Prakrit 
on sarrisdra, the dharma and other teachings of Jainism, in the 
form of instruction giyen to a pupil by the author, Qotama 
SvamL Each verse is accompanied by a paraphrase in 
Sanskrit. 

It would be interesting to know why we find in the text 
the month, in the commentary the month and day, but in 
neither the year, when the book was composed. 
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Bharmasaiigralia, This is a work in verse on various Dham 
religious topics by Medhavin, who describes himself as 
Jiixacandrante-vasL In Ch. I. verse 6 we find a reference to 

After some verses on 
cosmogony the chapter concludes with a legend of king 
Qrenika, its title being ‘ Qrenikanandavarnana.’ At f. 11 are 
some descriptions of the architecture and decorations of shrines. 

The Prmmnanirnaya is a discussion of the various kinds Prams 
of pramwna, or sources of knowledge, after the manner of the 
ordinary philosophical works. The chief divisions of the work 
are on Idkshana, pratyakslm, and anumama (fol. 31 a). In the 
chapter which appears (for the MS. is unfortunately incomplete) 
to be the last, we find an inquiry into the authority of the 
agfamas which form to the Jain philosopher gabda or the ‘Word.’ 

The text is written in a fine bold hand and is accompanied 
by brief marginal glosses containing references to Jain literature, 
s.gr. the Vitaragakatha (f. 31 a), and to Buddhist teaching {& 28 
6, 31 a). 

Limpdka-7riata--ku^an(i is the subscription of a short work (of Lumpi 
21 leaves). Outside is written in a much later hand ‘Lokayata- 
The Lumpaka mata was a school founded in Vikr. 
Sainvat 1508 (a.d. 1461). See Dr Klatt in Ind, Antig. XI, 256 
(September 1882). The treatise is in the main a compilation from 
the Siddhanta or canon of the Qvetambaras and begins : •feSTT 

Its compilers belonged to tbe 
Kbaratara-gaccha and wrote the work in Samvat Ids'?. 

Another work of similar dimensions and date is the 
Upade^o/rasala by Sadhurauga pupil of Bhuvanosoma, (alsotJpadc 
of the Eharatara-^coha) composed in V. S. 1587 (a.d. 1530).’*^ 
Tbe MS. was written in Satpivat 1656 (a.d. 1599), during 
Jin.'icandra’s pontificate. Tbe subject is ethical, and the 
language Sanskrit with Prakrit citations. 

On various subjects connected with religious ordinances 
and discipline we have a Vioaroirsangraka or Pwraamtorvit^oir vuste 
mt'tto saiigraha, being a collection of 26 mc^as (examinatious 1). 
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The title of the first is Jinaprmacana-svar^lpa-vicdra. 
The last relates to the ground-whisks and 'respirators’ 

I to prevent the destruction of insect 

lifej which I saw myself in actual use among Jain monks. 
The work is in Sanskrit, with numerous citations from the 
canonical, and other Prakrit, hooks. 

Another work not previously noticed, I think, is the 
YicwcLsaraprakaraim or Margantigaiaha, of 117 Prakrit 
verses, with a very full Sanskrit commentary, terminating 
with a pattavali of the Kharatara-gaccha. 

I also collected, wherever I could, FaUmali^ (lists of Jain 
pontiffs and teachers). The publication of several such lists by 
Dr Klatt in the Indicbn Antiquary for 1882 has proved most 
useful. I hope to publish those that I have collected, and trust 
that we may in time thus get material for a regular table 
of Jain chronology, which cannot fail to be of the greatest use 
for general Indian history. 

China- In the extensive literature of Jain folk-lore a new acquisition 

la^a is the a work in Sanskrit verse byManikya- 

Manikya Ahcala-gaccha, the author of the Prithvl- 

Bunolara candacarita, of which a MS. exists in the Berlin library. 
Soil. jiqj, purposes of identification, especially as the work has 
another title in the margin, Qatarahhedaka\^lt ?], I may 
mention that the opening of the tale relates how Gunavarma 
son of Naravarma, king of Hastinapur, and LfiavaU his queen 
go to the svayaTjfiva/ra of Gunavall daughter of the king of 
Campa (Bhagalpur). The moral of the tale is the duty of 
proper religious observance {pujd), 

Vrataka- Another large collection of tales is the Vratakathakaga 
^^paljyor Vratopdkhydm-kathd composed by Qrutisagara, £hatt&- 
BSgara. raka^ffr^MalUhhushcmor^bhattdrakagurupadegat It consists of 
24 stories in numbered Sanskrit verses, related in order 
to illustrate the merit of observing fasts and holy-days. 
Numerous parallels to this are to be found in the Buddhist 
literature of Nepal, as for example the tale in praise of the 
Ashtaml-viata {CataL pp. 15, 73). The first tale of the present 
series is called Jyeshtha-jinakatha. 
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Similar to this collection is a tale in 160 verses of which the Varadatt* 
colophon runs : iU ^-kdrttihe 

vishaye VaradaUa-OunamwfljaH-hathanaham. kathk ^ 

The JaychUhuydna (tribhuvana)-i;W^^i is a Prakrit hymn in jaya-ti- 
30 verses with a Sanskrit commentary and an introductory tale 
told in Sanskrit, of the sickness, nocturnal vision, cure and subse- ' 
quent votive oflFering of Ahhayadeva Suri at Sthamhana(-ka)- 
pur in Qujarat. 



§ 3. NOTES ON MSS. IN PEIVATE POSSESSION, 
NOT ACQTJIKED, OF WHICH COPIES COULD 
BE MADE FOR THE LIBRARY. 

Besides the MSS. in the great libraries ef Kathmandu and 
Jeypore, and those in the Government College Library at 
Benares, of which some account has been given in Fart I., I 
noted a number of MSS. of which copies could be made for 
the Library, or actually had been made. Indeed it was my 
constant endeavour to induce owners of books to show me all 
the good MSS. they possessed, whether they were willing to 
part with them in every case or not. 

In Nepal I was offered a copy of the BKadrahalpdAiadwria^ 
As I had not sufficient data to show whether this was not a 
copy made by the owner previous to the sale of an original to 
Dr D. Wright (Add. 1411, Catalogue, p. 88), I declined to 
purchase it. But I am not sure whether the MS. might not be 
worth purchasing, even with this risk, owing to its rarity and 
interest. 

At Benares I examined the following MSS., of which the 
owner would willingly send copies, made at the rate of 2 to 3 
rupees (3 to 5 shillings) per thousand flohas (of 32 syllahles). 
As a specimen of the style of writing to be expected from 
Benares scribes, the wellwritteu MS. of the Khandanoddhara- 
tika in my collection (see under Dargana, p. 44), obtained from 
the same Pandit, may be noted. The MSS. in question are 
chiefly old copies of philosophical works. Following the 
example of Dr F. Hall in his Bibliographical Index, I mention 
the iB.te in every case where I observed^ it, as it may be of 
value in fixing the age of the commentary-literature, much of 
which is of course of recent, and indeed contemporary, origin. 
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(1) A commentary by Qaiikara Mi^-ra on the Khanijana- 
khanda-khadyaj a work which, like the Sarvadar^anasahgraha, 
reviews the different schools of Indian philosophy. Commen- 
taries on this work appear to be very rare. The only mention 
I can find of it is in the Index of Hall, who had heard of 
it but had not seen it. 

The remaining works are chiefly of the Nyaya and Vai^eshi- 
ka schools. 

(2) Nyaya varttika. A portion of this work will shortly be 
printed by Pandit Vindhye 9 variprasad at Benares. A copy of 
this MS. is ready. 

(3) Part of Vacaspati Mirra’s Nyayavarttika-tatparya/ 
the Pramana-lakshana, about a quarter of the whole. Dated 
Lakshmana Samvat 417 (a.d. 1523). 

(4) NyayakandalL Copied from a MS. dated Samv. 54 
of Kashmir. This work appears to be unknown. 

(5) Gunaprakajavivriti by Bhagiratha. Dated (in words) 
Qafca 1321 (a.d. 1699). 

Amongst MSS. in private possession I may mention two 
that I noted in one of the lists of books in the Bala Sarasvati 
Library (see above p. 25) during the very short time I was 
there, because the MSS. here, as stated above, are not in all 
cases given to the Library, though copies can be had. 

(6) A commentary on the Oaranavyuha. 

(7) A d^ika on the yika of the Hastamalaka. 
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INSORIPTIONS. 

Table, 

I. At Bhatgaon, Nepal ; dated [Gupta] Samvat 318 (a,d. 637). 

IT. At Patau, Nepal j dated [Qri-Harsha] Samvat 34 (a.d. 640). 

III. ,, ,, „ ,, 82 (a.x>. 688). 

IV. At Kathmandu, Nepal „ „ 151 (a.i). 757). 

V. At Patau „ [Nepal] Samvat 203 (a.d. 1083), 

VI. » „ „ 259 (A.D. 1139). 

VII. At Amber, Bajputana ; Samvat 1011 

VIII. At Ar, Mewar ] (x — xith cent.), 

IX Patan, Nepal; Nepal Samvat 512 (A.n. 1392). 

It 'will be seen from the above Hst that the present series 
affords a more continuous representation of the progress of 
writing on stone in Nepal than has hitherto been published, 
which of course gives an interesting parallel to the palaeogra- 
phy of the MSS. in our library already descaibed by me. The 
phraseology, technical terms etc. correspond closely with the 
published series. See Indian Antiquary, ix. 168 sqq., and xiv. 
342. 

In some of the earlier inscriptions chronological points of 
considerable importance will be found. 

The transcripts now given are prepared from squeezes made 
by myself on the spot, and in some cases also from photographs 
made by me from the stone. I have also received some additional 
squeezes of a few of the Nepal series from Pandit Indranand. 
Much still remains undeciphered which probably a second visit 
to the places might enable me to determine, and something 
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further, no doubt, might here and there be got out of my 
present materials. But, as I have said already, the pressure of 
other work and want of leisure by daylight renders it un- 
desirable to delay publication. 

I. Slab of stone, 18 inches wide, at Golmadhi-tol, Bhatgaon. 
Dated [Gupta-] samvat 316 or 318 (a.d. 635-7). 

For further particulars see above p. 13 and add a reference 
to the article on Nepalese chronology in the IndAm Antiquary 
for Dec, 1886 (p. 342), where Mr Fleet notes that this inscription 
‘supplies the keynote’ to the interpretation of the early aeries. 
As to the units’ figure which at p. 13 I have given as 8 
1 am somewhat uncertain. The symbol, which seems to me 
to be a numeral-figure and not an akshara or letter-numeral 
like the others, resembles most nearly the 6 in our most archaic 
Nepalese MS., Add. 1702 (see the table in my Catalogue), though 
there also 8 is very similar. 

[*] 

Nl V 

['] cHIRjJ ” “ 

“ “ 

[’] Tin HiiirRiTid 
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[•] 'Sit ^ TT- 

w: 


[“] ^ T(5KT^' ^ T fTTn»lf^!rTTT^ t 

^TT^- 

[«] "H]- 


7nr?T- 


WRT 

[“] W^i»ic) % 8 -- 


TrcmloMon. 

Hail ! From Managriha. The illustrious Qivade va, medita- 
ting on the feet of Bappa, who has illuminated the quarters hy 
the dayspring of his countless virtues, being in good health, to 
the cultivators resident in the villages of Makhoshtam and 
Satsaradrahga (?) under the lead of their headmen, with due 
enquiries after their health, addresses the following order: — 
''Be it known to you that, at the request of the great 

1 Le. apparently, not for pnxpoties of oriminEJ or oorreotive procedure. This 
usage of aprave^a seems to throw some light on the form and meaning of the 
nxahrit apavesa in the inscription in the Fandulena cave Ko. 3, as to which 
Pandit Bhagvanlal in his learned article in the Bombay Gazetteer (s.v. Nasik) 
expresses doubt. 
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feudatory Ai!i 9 avannan, who by his renowned... doughty and 
...prowess has subdued tho might of his innumerable foes, out 
of regard for him and compassion for you, I grant you this boon, 
namely that the officials of Kubcia'ati* arc allowed entrance for 
the levying only of not more than tho throe taxes, but not for 
granting writings or for the five offences and the lilcc*. There- 
fore this boon must not be infringed by our dejicndants who 
have cognisance of this, nor by any other parties whatsoever: 
and whosoever, in contravention of this order, docs so infringe 
or cause infringement, him I will in no wise suffer ; moreover 
such kings as shall be after us, ought, as guardians of religion 
and {thus) as followers of grants (made...), to preserve my order 
in its entirety. In this matter the executive officer is Bhoga- 
varman SvEmin. Sam.vat 316, on the 10th of the bright fort- 
night of Jyeshtha.” 

II. Slab of stone, 14 inches wide, in a place called Sun- 
dhaxa’, Fatan, Nepal; dated [Qri-Harsha] Saipvat 34 (A.B. 640). 

See pp. 7-8 above. 

Doubtful readings are indicated by dots placed under the 
lettera 



2 . ^ 

3. ““ 

4. vRirni — 

5. - “ r^r-mfriTi ti«* I M 

1 Qn. 'tTeafiuxy-officBTB,’ in qpite of the somewhat harharized form. 

I The five great ofienceB generally enumerated by writers on law and called by 
them makSpdtakas are ; (1) murder of a Brahman, (2) theft, (3) adulteiy with a 
guru's wife, (4) diinklng spirituous liquors, (6) intercourse with such as commit 
these offences. See Kanu xi, 55, Yishnu zzxv. 1 — 2, Tajnavalkya iii. 227. Dr 
D. Wright, on the authority (as he mforms me) of Pandit Qunanand only, gives 
a different Kst at p. 189 of his Histoiy. 

» This must be the stone referred to by Dr D. Wright in his History p. 246, 
note. Yet I should hardly call the inscription ‘effaoedi’ though the part above 
the present level of the street is much worn. 



IX. 
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u. f^f^d 

8. ^HfTT^rgn^^rfrf^njrfM^ 

■■■ •■■■..•■ ^ 

10. ^5RiTmiT^ fWfT^ ” ■ % 

L^nw 


11. 
12 . 





13. 

14. ^ rl 1 *< t <B t| I «d qi ^TT[^] 

15. ii|T<l«rrTIT 

16. di km Trim 1 1 ^8 


Translation. 

From the palace of Eailasakuta [the sovereign^] who 
meditates on the feet of Bappa addresses the following order 
to the present and future [officials of certain places] ; ** Be it 
known to you that... the royal family: now that I have 
diligently had replaced the mass of decayed wood belonging to 
the doors, panels, windows etc., which have been entirely 
destroyed, since the crevices in the layers of bricks that have 
fallen away have been entered by tribes of ichneumons who 

1 Head 

> The name of the great fendatozy AiiLQUvarman may be restored ^th 
tolerable certainty. Compare the last inscription and niunber 6 in Fandit 
Bhagvanli&rs eeries dating from the same year. 
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worried the mice [already there], to ensure its good condition 
for the longer time to come, there has been thus attached as an 
endowment a field to the south of the village of Matin, hereto- 
fore included in the crown-estate, measuring 20 [measures and 
producing] the revenue of 60 mas; and to the south-west one 
producing the revenue of 6 mas is handed over to the 
Paucalikas of the village of Matin. My authority herein must 
not be infringed [etc., as in other inscriptions of Amtjuvarman]. 
Saipvat 34, on the second day of the light half of the first 
(intercalaiy) Pausha. My appointed agent herein isYindusvamin, 
chief Minister of War.’* 

The most important point in this inscription is the inter- 
calation occurring in the date. My surmise that an inter- 
calation was referred to in the expression pratkoma was first 
confirmed by Mr Fleet, to whom I showed my reading, but 
Professor Biihler of Vienna, to whom I am indebted for 
much help in deciphering this and the following inscription, 
called my attention to its great importance. Dr Biihler also 
kindly submitted the date to the examination of Dr Schram, 
Privatdocent fdi; chronologische Astronomie at the Vienna 
University, from whom I have received through Dr Biihler 
some very elaborate and valuable calculations. I think it 
would be beyond the scope of the present publication to 
reproduce these here, but my obligation is none the less. 
Professor Adams has also most kindly worked out the calcu- 
lations. From these two eminent authorities I have obtained 
the following results : (1) that the Nepalese at the time of the 
inscription used as the basis of their calendar not the Surya- 
siddhanta (in which Pausha is never intercalary, it would 
seem), but a work that had the same elements as the Brahma- 
siddhwta; (2) that the year 640 A.D. according to this rule is 
intercalary, which adds another confirmation, if any be needed, 
to the theory that the era of this group of inscriptions is that 
of Qti-Harsha (A.D. 606). 
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HI. Slab of stone, 15 inches 'wide, at Oaui-dhara, Patan, 
Nepal Dated [Qrl-Horsha] Samvat 82 (A.D. 688). 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


7. Tftl 

8 . % m 

9. 4l t ir V| 4><urr m ^ 

10. ^ ~ ^ 

11. — mm< ^ T f^^n g ^ TT Pcf^ift iT, 

12 . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

13. f — gn^RRfrranJi jrarsm^ 

14. 1 >!) 

16. — i qTfRTT qr y^iinq) 

16. ^%wqiTiiHii PdiiHKi «3iT «ngf% 

17. sT^ 

18. msi^qdHiMr'SiqiHi^ 

19. 

20. ^ qi m Tg Tf^T^i q^ 
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21 . 


22 . 


23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 


30. 


frrfM ^ 


^' l ^ frlg fTIT ^lKMrd TlT^ d TT 
^'^T5*mT ^ra^rrm 'nrwn: 

[qr]^d<T51 w., z\ [w^] ^pR 

" “ II II 


Translation. 


From the palace of Kailasaku^..... 

(11. 11, 12) for [his] own increase of prosperity the ennmera- 
tion of the righteoas".,, handed over [for] protection*... (1. 13) 
not overstepping the due time, worship must be performed having 
as its occasion [the offering of] spells charms etc. for [hastening] 
the rainy season and for increasing rain* and odours, flowers, 
incense, lights...; and with the Paficall-community, after having 
done all such business as smearing with cow- dung, cleansing 
and repairs, if a residue remains, with that money in honour of 
the blessed Vajreifvara* a feast is to be made, as far as means 

^ Bead 

3 These phiases cannot be translated with any certainty without more 
context. Dh&mikaganmam is perhaps to be compared with Quiniga^gaayma 
in Fancatantra, Introd. 8. (=Hitop. Introd. 15). AtUriahtam pratipaUmdya 
oocors in BhagvanLsl’s Insor. No. 7, line 14. 

> A specimen of this class of pfijd is the MeyAa-jfitm, edited by me in the 
B. A. S. Journal for 1660. 

^ *To gain [a god’s] favour’, B. and B. a. v. ud-di^. Vajre^ari and 
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allow, to ths Fa 9 upata ascetics and Brahmans; and in case 
perchance on another occasion, on the strength of their being 
benefactors, people ask for something else than this, in times of 
need, then, after you have ascertained that this is the proper 
time for it, 24 manihas of grain may be given to benefactors; 
more than this is not to be taken by the benefactors. Now when 
a law-suit arises* as to these points, the Supreme Court is to be 
constituted the stanJard (?) of authority®; but the money must 
not be thrown away. With this understanding neither the 
fully authorised officer nor any other parties whatsoever may 
controvert this boon, (etc,, as in the other inscriptions). 

Our appointed agent in this matter is the heir apparent 
Skandadeval Samvat 82, Bhadrapada, bright half... 

IV. Water-conduit slab near the temple of Jaisi, Kath- 
mandu. Dated [Qri-Harsha] Samvat 161 (a.d. 767). See p. 4, 
above. 

1. ^ 

2 . ^ * \ 1 

3. ^t^nrarr 

4. ^ ^ II II 

Vajrapaiii are Buddhist divinities ; and as the vajra is vexy rardy Sivaic, while 
Vaishnavism is very little known in Nepal, it seems fair to infer that we find 
here early tracos of the curious juxtaposition of Hindu and Buddhist cult that 
the Tantrio system brought into Nepal. 

^ Cf. Mann S. 43. 

* The exact force of m&tra is not easy to express. It cannot well have its 
common meaning * merely*; if it does not convey anything of its radical 
meaning of measure, as suggested above, it probably serves only to give slight 
additional definition or emphasis to adhikara, 

* X could not discern any remains of the k on the stone huts (conjunct) and nd 
were fairly distinct ; and, though not dear in the squeeze from wMch the autotype 
has been prepared, in another squeeze made by me the n conjunct comes out 
very wsU and the a and d very fairly. Observe that the d is written helow in 
the conjunct ^ in Gupta writing. The [akshara) farm of SOis also much dearer 
in this squeeze. I am not sure whether the unit-figure is 2 or 8. 

«Bead mkm. 
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*'Samvat 161, on tha second day of the light half of 
Vai^akha, Bhojamati wife of Atitalambha gave two mas [of 
land ?] to the Fahch-committee of Lahjagval, together with a 
water-receptacle, for their perpetual enjoyment thereof,*' 

What jaladrona may mean precisely I have no means of 
telling; and the dictionaries give no help. I at first thought 
from the position of the atone and from a possible connexion 
with Vdru ‘run’ that it must mean water-coi^r^s, like pranali: 
but the ordinary meaning of eZroTia, ‘tub*, rather suggests a 
reservoir; and to this view Dr Buhler, I find, is inclined. 
The word drona, occurs also in the next inscription, and there 
the first meaning is perhaps more probable. The gradual 
approximation to Kutila forms in the characters of this inscrip- 
tion is noticeable, particularly in the lengthened and more 
sweeping curves of medial a and 1 

y. Dedicatory verses on the pedestal of a figure of the 
sun-god, Patan, Nepal. Dated [Nepal] Samvat 203 (A.D, 1083). 

See pp. 8-9 with plate. Space covered by inscription, 
5^ X 2| inches. 

1. 'o i 

2. gnuw [sio] ^ 

3. ^ I xrOnit ^ 

4. \ m ^ 'M q »P*tidi ^ 

5. wim II “ II 


Translation. 

When two hundred jeara were joined with three, on the 7th 
of the blight half of Yai^ahha, on Wednesday, FuahyS 
auspidoos at its lisiog. Va^adera son of king Yagodeva, 
religiously disposed, made [this] image well set up in honour of 
the Sun, which had previously been planned by his mother with 
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rejoicing. Therefore to the maker may there ever accrue 
supreme increase of glory j 

It is interesting to compare the forma of the letters of Add. 
1684 in our library [CataX, pp. xxv. 173 and Table of Letters) 
with those of this inscription. 

VI, Inscription of Manadeva’s reign, dated Nepal Sainvat 259 
(a.d. 1139). See p. 10 above^ 

<T«ITftl<T^ ( 2 ) I fk- 

I ^ (3) I f^TSIrf- 

I ^ \ (4) w: 

TRT wf% 

This inscription is reproduced only on account of its date 
and style of writing. One might well suppose it to have been 
scratched on the stone by a second-rate MS. copyist, for both 
the incision and the attempt at Sanskrit are unusually feeble 
for an inscription of such a date ; so much so that 1 have not 
attempted a translation. It records the gift of a water-channel 
{pa/nnali of course for pranali) and a drona (see last inscription). 

The great interest of the discovery is that we find here an 
instance, unique as far as I know, of the use of the peculiar 
local hooked hmd of Nepal which has been abundantly 
illustrated in the Palssographical Society’s Oriental Series as 
well as in my Catalogue. 

This and the preceding inscription thus form a link, in point 
of character, between the periods illustrated by Nos. 1 — 15 and 
that of Nos. 16, 17> etc. in Pandit Bhagvanlal’s series. 

YII. Tablet in the wall of a temple on a hill above Amber, 
Bajputana. Date Samvat 1011 >= A,D. 954, if, as supposed at p. 20 
above, the Vikrama era be used. 


B. 


6 
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'VIII. ' Fragment built into a staircase at Ar, near Oodoypore 
(Mevrar). Width of inscription 3 feet C inches. See p. 32. 

1. ^q£<8iifVmrd : 

Tfrftr: n sT^nre ■Min 


'TOIT 



2. ~ ~ ~ ^ irfH I ^ 

riMH T^i ^ T^^yn xfH w ^ Tcfrinrr 

isiC^fiT: wtt: ii "siftt w^i ^ Trr RrtmiJUd i 

HFit ^ U^TTFIT ITTWt ^ 


TromshMon, 

— ^nnata, the record-keeper*, attended by the casket bearers (?)*, 
in conclave reported to the King, even QaktikamaTa (discerning 
was he in the ordering of every law and skilled in the pre- 
eminence of prudence) in these words : " Let us take eight 

drachms, my liege, which up to the six-fold circle [offer in] 

suitable caskets year by year. These fourteen, however, we 
have offered to yonder sun.” 'When the King heard this he 
made a free gift of these... by his own word, saying: “We know 
that body, life, our fortune, all are an unconstant thing: so these 
drachms are to be offered to the Sun, 0 lady...” 

1 Eor aTuhapatalSdMpati oomporB ths inBOiiptionB in the Indian Antiquary 
for 1877, pp. lae, 200. 

s Hub IB a mete gnesa, for Mrandiha is not to he found in dictionatisa. 




IX. Slab of date in the courtyard of the temple of Kumbhe 9 vara^ Patan, Nepal; dated 
Nepal Samvat 512 (a.d. 1392). 

Size of inscribed portion of slabj 1ft. 4^in. xlft. 3|in. Facsimile pbotographed from my 
heelball rubbing ; see p. 12. 
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^ This must be the Hindnstani 




18. i iratw f^^rm i Mir'sni^\*it3iif 

19. ■Ji^ ^ I fit 'afl«<n?(i imjtsft Hi-q^u!: irf«raT « 









3— ■'i Q-ii ‘ti I -q <q i-(u(,ij ^,,51 uidj “I* ii (liaqHingi^ Jn^ra Mrq»^ 

113^3 ^1 >l^l:i!3^ 3 3 3 3 




IIP- 








20. TRt^I « ^ ^ ^ ^ ^rttfH 
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IF 


i 






^ Apparently a form of tlie Hindi 
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[APPENDIX I. 


Tramlation (see also abstract at p. 12), 

Hail ! In the year of Nepal 512, on the 6th lunar day of the 
dark half of Vaic^kha. 

By order of Government. In the Qravana asterism and 
the Aindra conjunction, Sunday. 

In the capital city Lalita-pattana, presided over by the 
snake-king’ who is glorious with the rays of the gems of his 
cluster of seven hoods, the sovereignty being enjoyed by 
Jayasthiti the sovereign lord, who has gained favour from the 
bounty of Mane^vari, whose royal lineage... [is renowned]... in 
various panegyrics as of the Asuras and Narayana, who is 
adorned by [ ? mighty] deeds. In the northern region of Mamgala^ 
there is the great Urth called Kumbhatirtha, where lives this 
venerable God Kumbhe 9 vara^ On the south-east side are 
Gane^a and yai 9 ukl, on the south all the divine Mothers, the 
l^rth of the Fathers is to the north, in the north-west quarter 
are Gauil and FushkarinI in the north-east likewise Yishnu, 
and in the centre Kumbhe 9 vara. With Agastya the sage born 
in the humhha (pitcher) at the head... penance is done; by 
him Mahadeva is worshipped, and hence called Kumbhe 9 vara, 
and with the water of the lake whoso makes ablution at the full 
moon of ^ravai^ia, even he can obtain heaven. 

Cleansed by the lotus of his feet and void of spot, stain 
or evil, from the mouthpiece of a conduit the water flows* 
perpetually. 

With the water from this twth if a man has strictly washed, 
and regularly drunk the water well meted out and has 
performed the rinsing of the mouth, or whoso daily and 
constantly salutes Kumbhe 9 vara, he enjoys all pleasures and 
goes at last to the city and town of ^iva. At that place was 
Qiva destitute of a temple thereupon: Eumbhe 9 vara abode 

^ I omit tho previDQB aentenoe as being partly obliterated and partly 
containing names and aHusions, probably local, of which I have no knowledge. 

9 As to this form of (liva we may compare the AshtamXviata-vidliana 
tran^ated by Wilson (Essays, ed. Host, ii. 32), from which it will be seen that 
the cult referred to here is of the Tantric school. 
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under the mere shelter of a dwelling-house. [For the contents 
of lines 16 — 23 see p. 12]. 

(Line 23.) He has also made a variegated cover [for the 
treasury or treasure-case] approaching the mighty Lord, making 
thereon an offering of a lac auspicious with sounds of [recitations 
from 1] the Veda : there too he has erected a golden pinnacle and 
banner. Through him, the doer of such a good work, may the 
people sprung from the four castes' attain great bliss and a 
mansion in the highest at the last! The man who TYiaVaa a 
dwelling for Qiva and also Vish:Q.u or some other deity, to him 
is allotted wood, stone and brick. Such men as set up [the 
image of a god], to them accrues blessing, day by day becoming 
riches : those men go to Qiva’s city and delight in it for ever. 


1 Bead °odaya and undentand of the Hindus proper as opposed to Buddbiste 
and aborigines. 
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EOUGH LIST OF MSS. IN THE LIBRARY OP THE 
JAIN MANDIR AT RAMGHAT, BENARES. 

TIib following list is transcribed into Roman characters from 
a copy kindly made for my use, as mentioned at p. 24 above. 
I give it in the form I received it, only correcting a few obvious 
mistakes and not attempting to reconstruct the names of the 
less knowu works. It will be noted that the collection includes 
several of the Brahmanical works, (such as the poems of Kalidasa) 
often found in Jain libraries, as well as numerous tracts in the 
vernaculars, as to which I have little knowledge. 


No, of 
lilirarj case. 

No. of 
leavea. 

No. of 
library-oaae. 

No. of 
leavea. 

1. Bhagavati-vntti 

626 

Ss.dhupratikramana- 


Bhagavatl-sutra 

324: 

balabodha 

10 

3, TJttaradhyayana 

360 

Gui^thanakramaroha- 


Dlpotsava-vyakhyana 

20 

mula 

16 

TJvavSj-tabba 

99 

5. Hemi Nsmamala 

102 

Jnatadharma-vxLtti 

74 

Acaranga 

96 

Farigishtarparvan 

in 

Fann&vana 

340 

SUyagaipLuga 

45 

Kumarasambhavarkavy 

a 20 

PahcBrsangraha 

39 

AiLtagadada9a 

11 

Samjaktvakaumudi 

35 

NirayavalT 

39 

4. Thananga 

78 

TJpadegamalS. 


Ohaitri-pUnima-vya- 


Gajasimharcarita 

126 

khyana(?) 

3 

Qilopadegamala 

104 

Jhata [dharmaj-siitra- 


6. Kalpadruniakulika 

182 

tabba 

317 

Ash^bdhi-kavySkhyana 12 

Nirayavall-sutra-^bba 

73 

Kalpasutra 

76 

TTpasakadagai 

67 

Dagamikalika (? vaikal^) 38 

Bayapasenipa£Lcapata(l) 110 

Tarkabh3.shS. 

23 
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No. Of No. of 


libmry-caBc. leaves. 

Tarkasaugraliosamagra 1 

Kalpa-kir[a]navali 239 

Bhartiihari-prathama- 
dvitlya^itaka-tlka 37 

Bhartrihaii-tritlya 1 7 

Dliarmapatha 62 

7. (^Jrlpalacoplil [Hindi] 29 

Vipakasatra 74 

Pratkamakmma-grantlia 
afltra 25 

Qraddha-vidhi 42 

Sangrahanl-vritti 98 

Uttaradhyayana 267 

S, Uvasaggaliara-tlka 9 

Ash^dhyayl 88 

Anit-akorika-tripata 6 

Sarasvata (uttararddha) 42 

Amaradattamitrananda 
rasa 40 

Yasiipajyasv£mi-rSaa 23 

Nala-Davadantit-copal 38 

Haya-valha (?) copal IS 

Copoli-copal 11 

Batribhojana-cox)'aI 15 

Caindarasa 72 

Oathasahasn 40 

K3lagrahanavidhl 15 

YieSra-Qataka 38 

Yarshatantra-tlka 36 

Naracandca prathama 
prakarana 19 

Dvada^abh^vapbalaxa 9 

J[y]oti8hartns;& 8 

SindOraprakaram 30 

DanagllarCOdhSiliyo 9 

9. Pancakarma-grantba- 

yantra 56 

. Oautama-priceba 53 


No. Df 
library-case. 


No. of 
learcB. 


Meru-trayodajI-vyS- 
kkyana 11 

Munipati-caritra gadya 52 
Nigoda-chabl 9 l-Batika 7 
Causarana-paiima-tabbS. 7 
Nilakantha-tajika 26 
Sai*asvata 63 

10. BasacandrikS. 24 

Yagbba^alankara 8 
Suryaprajiiapti 98 

Drishtantagataka-tebba 19 
Yaiyakarana-bhushana 35 
Sandebavigodbi 51 

Sadbbashitayali 14 

Haima-gab d3.nugasana 1 1 
Samarasara-tlka 14 

Ss.iuiLdraka 13 

Oomm. on part of Mad- 

bava’s Nidana 11 

Yaidyavinoda 18 

Sutra gnngara (?) 5 

B^avicara (?) dharma 
ke phu^flkaro (?) 20 

11. Shaddarganasamuccaya- 

tlka 75 

Candapa&iiatti-tika 199 
Stlyapabfiatti-sutra. 94 
Yogagastradrpika 253 

1 2. Siddhantcipcandrika 116 
Ssarasvata-tika Madhavi 117 
Prabodbacandrika 20 

13. Mabipalacariti'a prakrita- 

gatbSp vadha (?) 51 

SaxpTapradyona lasarar 
khamda (??) 17 

Mngavall rasa 27 

Earmagrantha 4 bala- 
bodba 115 
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No. of No. of 

Ubnry-caBO, leavaa. 

No. Of 
library-caae. 

No. of 
leaves. 


Siddha.m[ta]ke'bolvicara 

27 


NirayaYall 

43 

14. 

J anmapatra-paddhati 

289 


Kathakoga-gadya 

86 


Laghukaumudi 

no 

21. 

DhaJasagara 

225 


Elalpakaiimudi 

274 


PargYanathacaritra-gadya 79 

15. 

J ambu-adhyeyana-'^bba 

63 


PragnaYyakarana-tabba 202 


^antinatha-caritra- 


22. 

Haiina-lingauugasana 

140 


gadya 

230 


Halma-anekartha 

40 


Qatrunj ayamahatniy a- 



Qabda-ratnakara 

26 


tabba 

282 


YSiu-bbushana 

23 

16. 

BagbuvamQa 

no 


Pingala 

43 


Joanamavarpadya (1) 

124 


BamaYinoda 

71 


Qrlpala caritrargadya 

33 


Sanghayana-balabodha 

71 


Loka... vritti (?) 

8 , 


Vaidyajivana 

25 


.S.ti]aa-prabodba 

137 

23. 

Eajnacaritra-gadya 

133 

17. 

QunarkramaroliaYritti 

26 


MadanaYinoda-nigbantu 89 


Antaga^a 

27 


Kaiitaka-patra 

24 


Navatattva-vioara-tabba 10 


Y asaixtaraj a-racita- 



ShadaTagyaka-Yritti 

86 


gakuna-gastra 

137 


TTttaradhyayana-tlka 



MadanaYinoda-ni- 

107 


N emicandrarknta 

166 


ghantu 


Sattaniaayargana 

29 

24. 

Qaknntala-uataka 

75 


TJYaYSI-tlka 

82 


Sugati pamksba (?) 

41 

18. 

Mahadan^ka 

30 


NUakantbajatakarpad- 



Annadana-Yiahaya Bho- 



dhati 

46 


jakatba 

49 


Jyotisha-ratnamala 

49 


HaimarAnekariihaaan- 



Yedajitaaajra 

18 


graba 

70 


Kirataijunlya-kaYya 

108 

19. 

Sbat karmagranthah. 



KumarasambhaYa- 



[or ‘ Sha^Biltra’] 

8 


kaYya 

482 


Tarkaparibhaaha 

18 

[Of cases 25—30, 33—4, 36—41 


INaYatattYa-baJabodha 

158 


no account.] 



TJpadegamala-YiYarana 

77 

31. 

Yipakaautra-tika 

30 


iCavi-taranga Yaidyaka 

44 


Batna kalaraya (?) 

91 


Jj[Ya[Yi]cara-naYatattYar 


Hari[g]Dand[r]a-nripa- 

63 


Yiitti 

45 


copai 


Haima-dap.(^ka 

27 


Yimala-rasa 

44 

30. 

Pao^vai^Yntti 

336 

32. 

Mantra-mahodadhi 

60 


Sha^Yagyaka-tebba 

33 


Qlai'![ra]ka-bhaBbya 

160 
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No. of 

No. of 

No. of No. of 

lilirary-caso. 

leaves. 

Ubi'Sfy-caso. Ibsygb. 

35. TJttai'adhyayaiia-vritti 

210 


Batnibvall natika 

28 

Gaccliacara-paiiiutv 



Daga drisLtautah 

30 

viitti 

140 


Sphota-caudrika 

16 

Pamiavaua-vritti 

249 


JambudvIpa-paiLuatti 


Sanibo[dha]sattari 

55 


sutra 

108 

CauHavana-payannii- 



Nemicaritra padya 


tripatha-vritti 

19 


Kiahi-mandala-pra- 


Pra^uavyakarana-tabba 108 


karaiia satika 


42. Pamlavacaritra 

163 

47. 

Lokaprakaga oitra- 


43. Pannavanfirsutni 

108 


sabita 

452 

Kalacariti^a-floka- 



Vicavaratnakara 

186 

baddha (9) 

148 


Baiiga culiyae suya- 


Dutaugada-cbayri-nataka 12 


lilluppakkhi (9) ajjha- 


Adhyatma-kalpaiiruma 

7 


yaiia 

10 

Alanikararmailjar! 

6 


Mahanigltha-sutra 

95 

44. Prabodlia-cintamaiu 

46 


Lalitavistara 

44 

Pravacanasaroddhara- 



Augaculiya Bdtra 


mdla 

24 

48. 

Sfiyagadamga-dipikS 

55 

Bayapaseni-padca- 



Jatakalpa sutia 

4 

sdtha (i) 

110 


Ammati-jsdtra 

8 

NyayamafljusharVidtti 

67 


SukntaBagara 

33 

„ -mdla 

2 


Hem anadiganasdtra- 


Sangrahanl-tika 

41 


virarana (^) 

33 

Tarkaparibhasha 

13 


Pragnottara-sarddhaga- 


JyotisharatnamaJS. 

25 


takabhasba 

34 

Nidanajana 

12 


Sy a dvdda-Tnaiijarl 


Gath§rratna-koQa 

23 

50. 

Manasagarapaddhati 

124 

Catbsara^bSJabodha 

12 


Jatokaiattva 

38 

Nandl-sutra 

22 


Haima^un^i-jainen- 


45. Pr&kntavyakarai^ 

96 


dravyakarana Laghu- 


Tajikasaravntti 

79 


tika 

132 

Prakritarmanorama 

17 

51. 

PraiyekabuddbarCDpal 

26 

QrIpdlaoaritra-sat!ka 

155 


Aeaxanga-sutra 

59 

46. PujS.sh^ phalavishaya 



YastupalarTejapala copai 34 

katkS. 

28 


SamavjBiyanga-sfltra 

37 

(^rava^-bhusliaj^ 

6 


Simgbasanabattisf 

75 

Ka]idl97arastava-vritti 

26 


Sadgrabam-vritti 

64 

Basataranginl 

17 






APPENDIX III. 


Revised. Chronologacal Tables of tbe kings of Nepal, 
sbo'wing additional dates and particulars gained since the 
publication of my “Catalogue of Buddhist MSS. ...with 
notices. . .of the chronology of Nepal”, chiefly during my 
visit to the country. 

General Addenda to that work, with notices of 
criticisms. 
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Bevised Table of the Kings of Nepal &om the Division of the Kingdom to the Qorkha Conquest. 
(Cf. Catalogue^ Historical Introduction, p. xvii. Fresh dates now printed in thick type.) 
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As the above tables are given hy way of supplement to the 
results tabulated in the Historical Introduction to my Catalogue, 

I take this opportunity of offering a few remarks on some 
points touched on in the criticisms^ that have appeared on that 
work, and likewise of calling attention to several passages in 
the work in general, to which my notice has been directed from 
these and from other sources. 

And first as regards the Historical or, as I perhaps might 
have called it, the Chronological Introduction. Dr Oldenberg 
thinks that my remarks (Catalogue, p. vi sqq.) on the relation 
of the dates given in the MSS. to the native chronicles and' to 
the dates given by Kirkpatrick are somewhat infelicitous, in 
that I had ‘‘evidently not at all, or only unconnectedly, made 
such researches as might have given clear insight into the 
origin and value of the earlier Nepalese tradition." 

I am not at all sure that detailed criticism of the Yamgavall 
would have formed a legitimate part of a library catalogue, the 
object of which seems to me rather to provide material for 
research than to originate theories. Be this as it may, the 
necessity for the critical investigation of the period before 1000 
A.D. was to a great extent rendered unnecessary by the promise, 
to which I referred at p. xli, of a sequel to the article by Drs 
Bhagvanlal and Btihler in the Indian Aniiqua/ry for August 
1880, This has now appeared in the same journal for December 
1884** and deals with the relation of the Vamgavali to the 
inscriptions down to the ixth century, the writers being pleased 
to consider my treatment of the period covered by the later 
group of inscriptions so “ carefully worked out” as to render 
further notice unnecessary. This being so, I am still somewhat 
at a loss,— though I have, I hope, sufficiently pondered on Dr 
Oldenberg's strictures, — ^to know what precisely are the available 

^ See tlie Athmmmtox 15 Sept. 1888 ; Aeademy for 30 Angnst 1884 [vol. 26, p. 
140) (Prof. T. W. Ehys Davids) ; Deutsche Litteraturzeitmg^ 22 Deo. 1883 (Dr H. 
Oldenberg); QattingUche Qelehrte Aeizeigen IS Sept. 1885 (Prof. Tb. Eacbari&o); 
LitterarUehes Centratblatt 21 March 18B5, [Prof. E.] WilndiBoh]; Joumca 
Asiatigue, Jan. 1886 (M. L. Peer). 

* The present oo-editor, Mr Fleet, has now published another pbper on this 

...i.-.-j. i- j-i- ^ - — ‘ 
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materials for the critical ‘ Untersuohungen' that he would have 
me institute. 

As for documentary material, I have made some use for 
the present publication of a manuscript of the Yaiii^vall, as 
already stated (page 16, note); but I find that its differences 
from the text translated by Dr Wright consist almost entirely 
in the omission of a few of the legendary and anecdotal passages 
of that work. Some differences, indeed, of assigned lengths of 
reign there are, and these have been registered in the columns 
of the Table of Kings (under “ Gorkha histories”) ; but the 
tradition is clearly the same. As to its value I agree with 
Pandit Bhagvanlal that “ Dr Wright’s data are on the whole 
trustworthy,” and 1 think that the new matter I have now 
brought to light tends to give remarkable confirmation of these 
native records which are not to be so lightly set aside as some 
critics would have us believe. This applies also to a date (a.d. 
1141) noted by me at Paris, in the Hodgson collection of the 
Bibliothbque Nationale, while passing the present work through 
the press. Though of little importance in itself, it is satisfactory 
to observe how well this date accords with the periods assigned 
by me from the YaniQavall for the adjacent reigns. See 
Table L 

Some difficulties, such as the date a.d. 1662, remarked on 
in the note to Table IL, do no doubt occur even in comparatively 
recent times ; yet on the other hand, as has been before pointed 
out, we find tbe tradition preserved, somewhat confusedly it is 
true, but still unmistakeably, of an interesting event like the 
establishment of the Qrihorsha era*. 

In the present work 1 have occasionally (as at pp. 8 — 9) 
ventured on a historical conjecture or tentative coirecrion of the 
Yaipijlivall, which may be taken for what it is worth till further 
historical material comes to hand. 

What the particular origin {Serhmfi) of the Nepalese 
Yaipoaval! may be, I have no means of knowing, and should be 
glad to learn anything to supplement the statements of Dr 
Wright and Pandit Bhagvinlal on the subject. 

1 Sae Wright pp. 131—3 and 184, etted in n^ Oatalogne p. xli et alUi. 
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Dr Windisch, in the course of a courteous and detailed 
notice, thinks my description of the Mahavastu too lengthy, 
because I '‘knew that it would he edited by M. SSnart,” I was 
indeed aware that he had begun it, but as to when it may be 
finished I have no information. 

I am indebted to the same reviewer for corrections of my 
reading of the colophon of Add. 1643 (pp. 151 — 2), 

As to the last two corrections, the former, saniMmamm (for 
p. 152, 1. 5), I am afraid I do not fully understand. The latter, 
samvatsare for samvatso, is merely typographical and had 
appeared in the corrigenda of the catalogue, opposite page 1. 

On page 178, 1. 2, 1 must decline to accept Dr Windisch's 
prwriaga for pranala. The verses in question deal with the 
supply of water, and in a well-irrigated country like Nepal 
the prandli or prandlcL (conduit) plays an important part. 
The word occurs in various forms both in Dr Bhagvanlal’s 
inscriptions and in those now published. 

My friend Pandit Durgaprasada of Jeypore, who manifested 
an interest that quite surprised me in a literature new to him, 
was good enough to read through a considerable part of my 
catalogue and favoured me with several emendations, which I 
have found on comparing them with the originals at Cambridge 
to be quite coixect, 

I have to thank all my critics for the appreciative way in 
which they have treated my palseographic essay; and it is 
some satisfaction to note that Professor Biihler, in his Appendix 
to Professor Max Muller’s and Bunyiu Nanjio’s “Ancient Palm- 
leaves from Japan” has followed precisely the same lines with 
frequent references to our earliest MSS. 

On merely palseographic grounds I confess I was not at all 
surprised to find doubts expressed, like those of Professor Beal 
in the Atkencsym,^ July 4th, 1885, as to the very early date 
assigned to those palm-leaves. The fact is that, as was pointed 
out in the review of Professor Max Muller’s publication in the 
same journal for October 4th, 1884, the balance of archaism in 
forms of letters is, even on Professor Blihler’s showing, rather in 
favour of the Cambridge MS., e.g. in the form of 
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I now subjoin the list of corrections that I have been able to 
make from these and other sources. 

Page vi, line 6, for 1065, read 1039. 

„ 29, „ 14, 15, for te|41 < I <6 1 read “^rrer- 

Cs, Cs, 

Page 32, „ 8, for Hii^efPwf read [i.e. 

» >1 » 11, for M read 

„ 82, „ 14, 15, for read 

Page 93, last line, for Add. 1164 read Add. 1161. 

„ 157, last line but one, for read [f^] and dele («c). 

„ 175, line 4, for 11 — 117 read 11 — 84, 84* 85—117. 

„ 182, „ 2, „ 1694 read 1691. 4. 


Index, p. 210, col. 2. Add cross-reference: Xiankavatara, see 
Saddharma-lankavatara. 

P- 211, col. 1 'I Under Saddharma-lankav^ add a reference to 
and 222, coL 2. J p. 20. 

P. 212. Add a reference to Sarvajnamitra of Eashmir, p. 29. 

P. 217, col, 1, line 10. For 104 road 106. 

He use of pipciia at p. 21, 1. 3 seems also to merit insertion in 
Index IIL 
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This index cliicily deals M^ith the names of persons and of places 
visited. The titles of IVfSS. (not the names of their authors) are also 
included, and printed in italics^ in cases where some special notice or 
citation is given in the text. 


AbhisaTmi/UlaiiMra^ 20 
Adams, Professor, 76 
AdhhtUadarpa^, 19 
Agra, 27 
Ajmer, 30 
AlafihuratUaka, 61 
Amber, 29, 81 
Amri^da^a^ 18 

Anderson, Dr J., of Calcutta, 22 
Ar, near Oodeypore, 32, 82 
Aufrecht, Prof. Th., 69, 61, note 
BiUa Sarasvati-bhavana, 25 
Beal, Professor, 95 
Benares, 24 sqq., 3, 89 
Al-B6runl, 13 
Bhadrakidpamdiina^ 66 
Bhagviln Das, 34 
Bhagvan-deval, Patau, 12 
Bhagvanlal IndrajI, Pandit, 1 
sqq. passim 
Bhairava, temple o^ 13 
Shaimvdimnda^ 19 
Shashavf^titi^ 18 


JjJbdshdvmttipafijikdy 18 
Bhatgaon, 13 sqq. etc. 

Bhatpara, 23 
Bhima^vncda, 55 
Blunt, Mr W. Scawen, on India, 
36 

Bodhicmydvataa^o, 20 
Bodhnath, 6 
Bombay, 1, 24, 34, etc. 

Brace, Mr L. J, K., 21 
Bradshaw, Mr H., Preface, vii. 
Btlhler, Prof, J. G., 2, 13, 76, etc. 
Calcutta, 21 sqq., 54 

18, 54 

OceranavyvJia^ commentary on, 67 
Ohangunarayana, 9 
Chayavaha, Patan, 16 
Chittor, 83 

QivaprasSda, of Benares, 24 
Qivaram, Pandit, 29 
Cole, Major H, H., 33 
Cowell, Professor B. B., vi, 36 
19 
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60 

QrutisWra^ 62 
^yfimal Das, Kaviraj, 30 
Damaruvallablia Panta, 17 
Davids, Prof. T. W. Rhys, 93 
Dh(MrmmangTal\^ 63 
Dhruva-tol, Bhatgaou, 13 
phundhiraja Dhamadliikari, 25 
Durgacarana Mi(^a, 4 
DurgiLprasada, Pandit, 30, 95 
LixtangadOy 28 
Etta-tol, Kathmandu, 10 
Peer, M. LSon, 93 
PerguBson, Mr James, the late, 
21, 31 and Pre&ce 
Pleet, Mr J. P., 22, 76, 93 
Gairi-dhara, Patan, 7, 77 
Ghntahhly^ 29 

Girdlestone, Mr C., Resident in 
Nepal, 3, 20 
OUaiatpmyc^odkinli 62 
Gokaim, Nepal, 9 
Qolmadhi-tol, Bhatgaon, 13, 72 
Om^and, Pandit, 3 
67 
64 

Gupta coins, 1 
Gupta era, 13 

Hall, Dr P., ‘Index/ 25 etc. 
Haraprasada Yandyopgdhyaya, 
23 

Harvey, Rev. A. J,, 36 
28 

comm, on, 67 
Hendley, Dr T. M., 29 
HUopadegtib^ 65 
Hodgson, Mr B. H., 11, 22 
19 

H5nile, Dr A. P. R., 21, 24 


Hrishikeja Qastri, 23 
Indore, 34 

Indranand, Pandit, 3, 71 
Ipi-tQda chaitya aiid vihara, 12 
Jagatsohana, 29 
Jaisi temple, Kathmandu, 9, 79 
Janaktrdghamndtaha^ 28 
Jayacmyii, 19 
J %yalah$hmiariryodaya^ 1 9 
65 

Joypore, 11, 21, 27 sqq. 
JlTiapmoQm'tia^vicdm^ 64 
Jolly, Professor J., 23, 60 sqq. 
Jung Bahadur, Sir, 19 
KailasakutS^ 75, 79 
KamdaToJut^sya, 26 
Karli, 3 ' 

Kashmir, 59 
KaBiviJko^a^ 24 
Kathmandu, 3 sqq. 

Khadga Shamsher Simha, 6 
KhawlanaWi,fmil<Mi^^ comm, 
on, 67 

Khumbo RSj^, 33 
Kirtipur, 10 

29 

Kxiahjiia Qastri, 27 
Kumari-deval, Kathmandu, 10 
Kumbhe 9 vara (Qiva), temple of, 
12 

Kvacchadevaly Patan, 11 
Lagan-tol, Kathmandu, 4 
LakshminS.r5.yana Kavi, 27 
LakshmDi3.iha Qastri, of Benares, 
27 

Lalitapur or Lalitapattan, 7 
Lajijagval, 4, 80 
LaitdocmeltmOt 29 
Lavrrenoe, Mr R., 17 
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Zo^acaraafln^roAa, 20 

Mackenzie, Mr aI, 17 
Maghodv/rghotta,^ 60 

19 

Mahecacandra Nyayaratna, Pro- 
fessor, 22 

MaithiH character, 13 
Makhoshtam (?) Nepalese village, 
73 

MalayagomdIiin% 19 
Managi'iha, 73 etc. 

Matin, Nepal, 76 
MsghadiUa, commentaries on, 59 
Motihari, 3 
Mudrardhahasa^ 55 
Nakaliatramdld^ 19 
Nalticamjpil^ comm., 60 
Ndrcdaamriti^ 55 foil. 

Nllamani Nyayalankara, 24 
NydyaJcandalt^ 67 
ITydyaUldmi^-praha^a,^ 26 
NyWyavdcaspati^ 26 
Nydyavwrttikai^ 67 
NydymmUikartatparya^ 67 
Oldenberg, Prof. H., 93, 14 
Oodeypore, 30 sqq. 

Orissa, 21 

Paucalikas, the, 8 etc. 
Parasaragrthytiautraf 55 
Patan, 7 etc. 

Peterson, Prof. P., 26, 30, 33 etc. 
Phnlwaria, 3 
28 

Pragmiapodamcyay 62 
Protqndnxxh^ 62 
PTumff^amn^^a, 63 
Pankcaligayah3.r, Patan, 15 


Baghunath Castri, 23 
Bajamartanda-jyotishapatLjika, 19 
R^amrigdnha^ 28 
E-Sjeniralala Mitra, Dr, 23 etc. 
Bambhaja, Pandit, 29 
Bamghat, Benares, 89 
B^k^hna Bhandarkar, Pro- 
fessor, Preface, and 61 
Eampratap, Pandit, 32, 33 
Ba^-uddipa Simha, 6, and Pref. 
Banipokhra tank, Kathmandu, 4 
Rasormanjwn^ with comm., 61 
Bouaselet, Monsieur L., 30 
StiTnhodhirpMcdsikd^ 62 
ScmiMtdi)riti^ 19 
SamjnwpraJcriyd, 62 
Sda'angaswratattm^ 62 
Schram, Dr, of Vienna, 76 
Shamnagar, 23 
Skandadeva, 7, 79 
Sudhafcara Dube, Pandit, 19, 25, 
27 

Sun-dhara, Patan, 7, 74 
Svanuhhuti-riataka^ 29 
AS'warigpanirwaya, 62 
62 

SvayambhUnath, Nepal, 4, 5 
*S»ayam574%Mra9ia, 5 
Tagore (i.s. Thakur) family, 23 
55 

TaMn)amvMdkaldya.^ 28 
Tawney, Mr 0. H., 21 
Thibaut, Dr Gr., 19, 25 
TT^wramifdwii% 56 
Djjain, 34 

XJmeQacandra Qarma, of Cal- 
cutta, 22 

Yacaspati, Pandit, 6 - 
YSgbhatalamkara, 61 
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Vajvegvara, 79 
Yalacche-tol, Bhatgaon, 14 
Valkesvar shriue, Bombay, 1 

65 

Varam-tol, Kathmandu, 10 
Vdstu^nian^wm^ 33 
VedHrilWfBimgTahay 28 
Venis, Mr A., 27 
VicartnAangraJia^ 63 

64 

F'uifvadf6d2aniem7^mi, 59 


VidyUtilakaj 19 
Vimrfllapcmi (?), 19 
Vindhyegvariprasaila, Pandit, 27 
VTatahathahoqa^ 64 
Walter, Colonel, of Oodeypore, 
30 

Windisch, Dr £., 93, 95 
Wright, Dr D., 3, 5, 10, 16 etc. 

and Preface vi. 

Wright, Prof. W., Preface vi, 
Zachariae, Prof. Th,, 93, note 


cuuBBiDon: vsxsmsi bt c. jr. oiar, iBB son, at tbb uNiviiBBiTy pbbbb. 



